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PLEASANT MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

Pleasant Mountain, Denmark, Oxford county, 
Maine, is about forty-five miles from. Portland, 
on a direct route between that city and the White 
Mountains. © It rises about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and stands quite alone. The 
view is very extended, bounded on the north b 
the Whi ountains (the different peaks stan 
ing out iffTelief against the sky); on the south 
by the ocean. More than forty different sheets 

water can be seen from its summit with the 
naked eye. Lovewell’s Pond, Fryeburg, cele- 


brated for the skirmish between Capt. John Love- 
well and the famous: Indian chief, Paugus, ap- 
pears almost at its base. -It is novel to look 
down upoit the clouds, to watch the shower as 
it passes over different towns and villages, to 
see it creep around the base of the mountain, or 
up its side, to hear the rain below you, and be all 
the while yourself in the sunlight. Sometimes 
at early day the clouds and vapors stretch out 
over the earth below you, and you appear to be 

m an island in the midst of the ocean, while 

White Mountains are your distant island 


neighbors. Far above you is the blue sky and 
white silvery clouds. The lower clouds creep 
almost to your feet ; and when the sun first peeps 
above the horizon, the higher portions, having 
the appearance of waves, are bathed in a golden 
light. ° As the sun warms this mist, it rises, and 
little by little you begin to see the earth, first the 
hills, then the tree tops, or, perhaps, the wind 
has driven away a portion of the mist, and a vil- 
lage or-a farm is discovered down beneath the 
waters. Six years ago, two Bostom gentlemen, 
hunting upon this mountain, were elighted 
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with the scenery, and so enthusiastic in their de- 
scription, that the owner was induced to erect a 
small building upon its top for the temporary rest 
and refreshment of those who climbed its rugged 
summit. Three years ago the mountain was 
bought by Joseph S. Sargent. He set about 
erecting a large substantial house. It was, of 
course, attended with many difficulties, but he 
was persevering and energetic; and he has now 
upon this lofty elevation a beautiful and commo- 
dious hotel, while the mountain has become one 
of the most favorite resorts in New England. 
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SECRET: 


THE FORTUNES OF A SOLDIER. 
A Story of Love and the Low Latitudes, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


(CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER X.—[contixvep.] 

“‘ Well, brother, it seems that Captain Bezan 
has been liberated and pardoned, after all,” said 
Isabella, with a voice of assumed indifference. 

“Yes, sister, but at a sad cost; for he has 
been banished to Spain.” 

“ How strange he was not shot, when so many 
fired at him.” 

Sister ?” 

Well.” 

“Can you keep a secret ?” 

“T think so, Ruez,” said Isabella, half smiling 
at the question of her brother. 

“ Well, it’s not so very wonderful, since I drew 
the bullets from the guns!” 

And Ruez explained to her that he had secre- 
ted himself in the house, with the hope that some- 
thing might turn up to save his friend even yet, 
and there he had found a chance to draw the 
bullets from the twelve muskets. After he had 
told her, she threw her arms about his neck, and 
said : 

“ You are a dear, good brother.” 

“ And for what, sister ?”’ 

“For saving Captain Bezan’s life ; for other- 
wise he had been shot.” 

“But why do you care so much about it, sis- 
ter?” asked the boy, seriously. 

“O, nothing, only—that is, you know, Ruez, 
we owe Captain Bezan so much ourselves for 


having hazarded his life for us all 
Ruez turned away from his sis th an ex- 


. pression in his face that made ber start; for he 


began to read his sister’s heart, young as he was, 
better than she knew it herself. He loved Lo- 
renzo Bezan so dearly himself—had learned to 
think so constantly of him, and to regard him 
with such freindly consideration, that no influence 
of pride could in the least affect him ; and though 
he had sufficient penetration to pierce through 
the subject so far as to realize that his dearly 
loved friend regarded his sister with a most ar- 
dent and absorbing love, he could not exactly 
understand the proud heart of Isabella, which, 
save for its pride, would so freely return the con- 
demned soldier's affection. 

Well, time passed on in its ever-varying 
round. Lorenzo Bezan was on his way to Spain, 
and Isabella and her brother filling nearly the 
same round of occupation, either of amusement 
or self-imposed duty. Occasionally General 
Harero called; but this was put a stop to, at 
last, by Ruez’s pertinently asking him one even- 
ing how he came to order the execution of Lo- 
renzo Bezan to take place a full hour before the 
period announced in the regular sentence signed 
by the governor-general ! 

Ruez was not the first person who had put this 
question to him, and he felt sore about it, for 
even Tacon himself had reprimanded him for 
the deed. Thus realizing that his true character 
was known to Don Gonzales and his family, he 
gave up the hope of winning Isabella Gonzales, 
or rather the hope of sharing her father’s rich 
coffers, and quietly withdrew himself from a field 
of action where he had gained nothing, but had 
lost much, both as it regarded this family, and, 
owing to his persecution of Captain Bezan, that 
of the army. 

Isabella Gonzales became thoughtful and mel- 
ancholy without exactly knowing why. She 
avoided company, and often incurred her father’s 
decided displeasure by absenting herself from 
the drawing-room when there were visitors of 
importance. She seemed to be constantly in a 


dreamy and moody state, and avoided all her for- 
mer haunts and companions. A skilful observer 
might have told her the cause of all this, and yet, 
strange to say, so blind did her pride render her, 
that she could not see, or at least never acknow- 
ledged even to herself, that the absent soldier had 
aught to do with it. 

Had not Isabella Gonzales treated Lorenzo 
Bezan as she did at their last meeting, he would 
never have accepted the governor-general’s par- 
don on the terms offered, nor life itself, if it sep- 
arated him from her he loved. But as it was, 
he seemed to feel that life had lost its charm, 
ambition its incentive for him, and he cast him- 
self forth upon the troubled waters without com- 
pass or rudder. And it was precisely in this 
spirit that he found himself upon the deck of the 
vessel, whose white wings were wafting him now 
across the ocean. 

He, too, was misanthropic and unhappy; he 
tried to reason with himself that Isabella Gon- 
zales vag worthy to render him thus miser- 
able; tlift she was a coquette—an unfeeling, 
though beautiful girl; that even had he succeed- 
ed, and fortune favored him in his love, she 
would not have loved him as his heart craved to 
be loved. Butall this sophistry was overthrown 
in a moment by the memory of one dear glance, 
when Isabella, off her guard, and her usual hau- 
teur of manner for the instant, had looked 
through her eyes the whole truthfulness of her 
soul; in short, when her heart, not her head, 
had spoken ! 

Alas! how few of us feel as we do; how few 
do as we feel ! 

Perhaps there is no better spot than on ship- 
board for a dreamer to be; he has then plenty 
of time, plenty of space, plenty of theme, and 
every surrounding, to turn his thoughts inward 
upon himself. Lorenzo Bezan found this so. 
At times he looked down into the still depths of 
the blue water, and longed for the repose that 
seemed to look up to him from below the waves. 
He had thought, perhaps, too long upon this 
subject one soft, calm evening, and had indeed 
forgotten himself, as it were, and another mo- 
ment would have seen the working of what 
seemed a sort of irresistible charm to him, and 
he would have cast himself into that deep, invit- 
ing oblivion ! 

Then a voice seemed to whisper Isabella’s 
name in his ear! He started, looked about him, 
and awoke from the fearful charm that held him. 
It was his good angel that breathed that name to 
him then, and saved him from the curse of the 
suicide ! 

From that hour a strange feeling seemed to 
possess the young soldier. Like him in Shaks- 
peare’s “ Seven Ages,” he passed from dove to 
ambition. A new charm seemed to awake to him 
in the future, not to the desertion of his love, nor 
yet exactly to its promotion. An indefinite idea 
seemed to move him that he must win fame, glory 
and renown ; and yet he hardly paused to think 
what the end of these would be; whether they 
would ultimately bring him nearer to the proud 
girl of his hopes and his love. Fame rang in his 
ears ; the word seemed to fire his veins ; he was 
humble—he must be honord; he was poor—he 
must be rich ; he was unknown—he must be re- 
nowned! With such thoughts as these, his 
pulses beat quicker, his eyeflashed, and his cheek 
became flushed, and then one tender thought of 
Isabella would change every current, and almost 
moisten those bloodshot eyes with tears. Would 


to God that Lorenzo Bezan could now but shed 
a tear—what gentle yet substantial relief it would 
have afforded him. 

Thus was the exiled soldier influenced; while 
Isabella Gonzales was, as we have seen, still liv- 
ing on under the veil of her pride; unable, ap- 
parently, for one single moment to draw the cur- 
tain, and look with naked eye upon the real pic- 
ture of her feelings, actions, and honest affec- 
tions. She felt, plain enough, that she was mis- 
erable; indeed the flood of tears she daily shed 
betrayed this to her. But her proud Castilian 
blood was the phase through which alone she saw, 
or could see. It was impossible for her to banish 
Lorenzo Bezan from her mind ; but yet she stout- 
ly refused to admit, even to herself, that she re- 
garded him with affection—he, a lowly soldier, 
a child of the camp, a myrmidon of fortune—he 
a fit object for the love of Isabella Gonzales, the 


belle of Havana, to whom princes had bowed ? 
Preposterous ! 

Her brother, whose society she seemed to 
crave more than ever, said nothing; he did not 
even mention the name of the absent one, but 
he secretly moaned for him, until the pale color 
that had slightly tinged his cheek began to fade, 
and Don Gonzales trembled for the boy’s life. 
It was his second bereavement. His mother’s 
loss, scarcely yet outgrown, had tried his gentle 
heart to its utmost tension ; this new bereave- 
ment to his sensitive mind, seemed really too 
much for him. A strange sympathy existed bo- 
tween Isabella and the boy, who, though Lorenzo 
Bezan’s name was never mentioned, yet seemed 
to know what each other was thinking of. 

But in the meantime, while these feelings were 
actuating Isabella and her brother at Havana, 
Lorenzo Bezan had reached Cadiz, and was on 
his way to the capital of Spain, Madrid. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PROMOTION. 


We have already given the reader a sufficient 
idea of Lorenzo Bezan, for him to understand that 
he was a person possessed of more than ordinary 
manliness and personal beauty. A distinguished 
and chivalric bearing was one of his main char- 
acteristics, and you could hardly have passed 
him in a crowd, without noting his fine manly 
physical appearance, and strikingly intelligent 
features. Fired with the new ambition which 
we have referred to in the closing of the last 
chapter, Lorenzo Bezan arrived in the capital of 
his native land,sready and eager to engage in 
any enterprise that called for bravery and daring, 
and which in return promised honor and prefer- 
ment. 

Tacon, governor-general of Cuba, had marked 
his qualities well, and therefore wrote by the 
same conveyance that took the young soldier to 
Spain, to the head of the war department, and 
told them of what stuff he was composed, and 
hinted at the possibility of at once placing him 
in the line of his rank, and of giving him, if pos- 
sible, active service to perform. Tacon’s opin- 
ion and wishes were highly respected at Madrid, 
and Lorenzo Bezan found himself at once placed 
in the very position he would have desired—the 
command of as fine a company of the regular 
service as the army could boast, and his rank 
and position thoroughly restored. 


There was just at that period a revolt of the 
southern and western provinces of Spain, which, 
owing to inactivity on the part of government, 
had actually ripened into a regularly organized 
rebellion against the throne. News at last 
reached the queen that regular bodies of troops 
had been raised and enlisted, under well known 
leaders, and that unless instant efforts Were made 
to suppress the rising, the whole country would 
be shortly involved in civil war. In this emer- 
gency the troops, such as could be spared, were 
at once detached from the capital and sent to 
various points in the disaffected region to quell 
the outbreak. Among the rest was the company 
of Lorenzo Bezan and two others of the same 
regiment, and being the senior officer, young as 
he was, he was placed in command of the bat- 
talion, and the post to which he was to march at 
once, into the very heart of the disaffected dis- 
trict. 

Having arrived in the neighborhood of. the 
spot to which his orders had directed him, he 
threw his whole force, some less than three hun- 
dred men, into one of the old Moorish fortifica- 
tions, still extant, and with the provisions and 
ammunition he had brought with him, entrenched 
himself, and prepared to scour andyexamine the 
surrounding country. His spies soon brought 


him intelligence of the defeat of two similar com- 
mands to his own, sent out at the same time to 
meet the insurgents ; and, also, that their partial 
success had very naturally elated them in the 
highest degree. That they were regularly or- 
ganized into regiments, with their stands of col- 
ors, and proper officers, and that one regiment 
had been sent té take the fort where he was, and 
would shortly be in the neighborhood. 

Lorenzo Bezan was a thorough soldier; he 
looked to the details of all the plans and orders 
he issued, so that when the enemy appeared in 
sight, they found him ready to receive them. 
They were fully thrice his number, but they had 
a bad cause and poor leaders, and he feared not 
for the result. On they came, in the fullness of 
confidence, after having already participated in 
two victories over the regular troops; but they 
had, though a younger, yet a far better and more 
courageous officer to deal with in Captain Bezan. 
The fight was long and bloody, but ere night 
came on the insurgents were compelled to retire, 
after having lost nearly one third of their num- 
ber in the contest. 


The camp of the insurgents was pitched somo 
half mile from the old fort occupied by Captain 
Bezan and his followers, just beneath the brow 
of a sheltering undulation of ground. Night 
overshadowed the field, and it was still as death 
over the battle field, when Captain Bezan, sum- 
moning his followers, told them that the enemy 
lay yonder in sleep; they could not anticipate a 
sally, and from a confidential spy he had ascer- 
tained that they had not even set a sentinel. 

“ Tshall lead you out this night to attack them ; 
take only your weapons. If we are defeated, we 
shall want nothing more ; if victorious, we shall 
return to our post and our munitions.” 


He had lost scarcely two score of his men in 
the fight, protected as they were by the walls of 
the fortress, while the besiegers were entirely 
exposed to the fire of musketry, and the two 
small cannon they had brought with them, and 
so they entered into the daring plan oftheir com- 
mander with the utmost zeal. They were in- 
structed as to the plan more fully, and at mid- 
night, as the last rays of the moon sank below 
the horizon, they quietly filed forth from the 
fortress and turned towards the insurgents’ camp. 
Slowly and silently they stole across the plain, 
without note of drum or fife, and headed by their 
young commander, until they reached the brow 
of the little elevation, beyond which the enemy 
lay sleeping, some in tents, some on the open 
field, and all unguarded. 

The signal was given, and the small band of 
disciplined men fell upon the camp. Lorenzo 
Bezan with some fifty picked followers sought 
the head quarters of the camp, and having fought 
their way thither, possessed themselves of the 
standards, and made prisoner of the leader of 
the body of insurgents, and ere the morning sun 
had risen, the camp was deserted, the enemy, to- 
tally defeated, had fled, or been taken prisoners 


.and bound, and the victorious little band of the 


queen’s troops were again housed within the 
walls of the fortress. 

But their fighting was not to end here; a sec- 
ond body of the enemy, incensed as much by the 
loss of their comrades as elated by various victo- 
ries*over other detachments of the army, fell 
upon them; but they were met with such deter- 
mined spirit and bravery, and so completely did 
Lorenzo Bezan infuse*his own manly and re- 
solved spirit into the hearts of his followers, that 
the second comers were routed, their banners 
taken, and themselves dispersed. These two vic- 
tories, however, had cost him dear ; half his little 
gallant band had lost their lives, and there were 
treble their number of prisoners securely confined 
within the fortress. 3 

Fresh troops were despatched, in reply to his 
courier, to escort these.to the capital, and an or- 
dér for himself and the rest of his command to 
return to Madrid, forthwith. This summons 
was of course complied with, and marching the 
remnant of his command to the capital, Captain 
Bezan reported himself again at head quarters. 
Here he found his services had been, if possible, 
overrated, and himself quite lionized. A major’s 
commission awaited him, and the thanks of the 
queen were expressed to him by the head of the 
department. 

“A major,—one stefpis gained,” said the 
young soldier, to himself; ‘one round in the 
ladder of fame has been surmounted; my eyes 
are now bent upward !”’ 

And how he dreamed that night of Cuba, of 
rank and wealth, and the power and position 
they conferred—and still his eyes were bent upward ! 


| 
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With a brief period permitted for him to rest 
and recover from slight wounds received in his 
late battles, Lorenzo, now Major Bezan, was 
again ordered to the scene of trouble in the 
southern district, where the insurgents, more 
successful with older officers sent against them, 
had been again victorious, and were evidently 
gaining ground, both in strength of purpose and 
numbers. This time he took with him a full 
command of four companies, little less than four 
hundred men, and departed under far better aus- 
pices than he had done before, resolved, as at 
the outset, to lead his men where work was to be 
done, and to lead them, too, on to victory or 
utter destruction! It was a fearful resolve ; but 
in his present state of feelings it accorded with 
the spirit that seemed to actuate his soul. 

But success does not always crown the most 
daring bravery, and twice were Lorenzo Bezan 
and his followers worsted, though in no way dis- 
couraged. But at last, after many weeks of toil 
and hardship, he was again victorious, again 
routed twice his own number, again captured a 
stand of colors, and again despatched his trophies 
to the feet of his queen. The civil war then be- 
came general, and for nearly a year Lorenzo 
Bezan and his followers were in the battle field. 
Victory seemed to have marked him for a favor- 
ite, and his sword seemed invincible; wherever 
he led, he infused his own daring and impetuous 
spirit into the hearts of his followers, and where 
his plame waved in the fight, there the enemy 
faltered. 

A second and third victory crowned him with 
another promotion, and a colonel’s commission 
was sent to the adventurous soldier after the hard 
fought battles he had won for the queen. Once 
more he paused, and whispered to himself: 


“ Another round in the ladder is gained! have 
patience, Lorenzo Bezan; fame may yet be 
thine; she is thy only bride now; alas, alas, 
that it should be so! that there cannot be one— 
one dearer than all the world beside—to share 
with thee this renown and honor, this fame won 
by the sword on the field of battle; one whose 
gentleness and love should be the pillow on 
which to rest thy head and heart after the tur- 
moil and whirlwind of war has subsided !” 


Scarcely a year had transpired since the con- 
demned soldier had been banished from Cuba, 
and now from a captaincy he had risen to wear 
the star of acolonel. No wonder, then, that he 
thus soliloquized to himself upon the theme of 
which he dreamed. 

The life he led, the fierce contests he engaged in, 
had no effect in hardening the heart of the young 
soldier ; one thought, one single word, when he 
permitted himself to pause and look back upon 
the past, would change his whole spirit, and al- 
most render him effeminate. At times his 
thoughts, spite of himself, wandered far away 
over the blue waters to that sunny isle of the 
tropics, where Isabella Gonzales dwelt, and then 
his manly heart would heave more quickly, and 
his pulses beat swifter; and sometimes a tear 
had wet his cheek as he recalled the memory of 
Ruez, whom he had really loved nearly as well 
as he had done his proud and beautiful sister. 
The boy’s nature, so gentle, affectionate and 
truthfal, and yet in emergency so manly and 
venturesome, as evinced in his drawing the bul- 
lets from the guns that would else have taken 
the life of Lorenzo Bezan, was a theme of oft re- 
called admiration and regard to the young soldier. 


Though he felt in his heart that Isabella Gon- 
zales could never love him, judging from the 
cold farewell that had at last separated them, 
still fame seemed dear to him on her account, 
because it seemed to bring him nearer to her, if 
not to raise a hope in his heart that she might 
one day be his. At times, in the lonely hours 
of the night, alone in his tent, he would apostro- 
phize her angelic features, and sigh that Heaven, 
which had sent so sweet a mould in human form, 
should have imbued it with a spirit so haughty, 
a soul go proud as to mar the exquisite creation. 

“T have thought,” he mused to himself, “ that 
I knew her—that the bright loveliness of her soul 
would dazzle and outshine the pride that chance 
had sown there—that if boldly and truly wooed, 
she would in turn boldly and truly love. it 
seemed to me, that it was the first barrier only that 
must be carried by assault, and aSter that I felt 
sure that love like mine would soon possess the 
citadel of her heart. But I was foolish, self- 
confident, and perhaps have deserved defeat. It 
may be so, but Isabella Gonzales shall see that 
the humble captain of infantry, who would hard- 
ly be tolerated, so lowly and humble was he, will 
command, ere long, at least, some degree of re- 


spect by the position that his sword shall win 
for him. Ay, and General Harero, too, may 
find me composed of better metal than he sup- 
posed. There is one truthful, gentle and loving 
spirit that will sympathize with me. I know 
and feel that; Ruez, my boy, may Heaven bless 
thee 

“ Count Basterio, what sort of a person is this 
Colonel Bezan, whose sword has been invincible 
among the rebels, and who has sent us two stand 
of colors, taken by himself?” asked the queen, 
of one of her principal courtiers, one day. 

“ Your majesty, I have never seen him,” an- 
swered the count, “ but I’m told he’s a grim old 
war-horse, covered with scars gained in your 
majesty’s service.” 

“ Just as I had thought he must be,” continued 
the queen, “but some one intimated to us yes- 
terday that he was young, quite young, and of 
noble family, Count Basterio.” 

“He has displayed too much knowledge of 
warfare to be very young, your majesty,” said 
the count, “and has performed prodigies during 
this revolt, with only a handful of men.” 

“ That is partly what has so much interested 
me. I sent to the war office yesterday to know 
about him, and it was only recorded that he had 
been sent from Cuba. None of the heads of the 
department remembered to have seen him at all.” 

“T saw by the Gazette that he would return to 
Madrid with his regiment to-day,” said the count, 
“when, if your majesty desires it, I will seck 
out this Colonel Bezan, and bring him to you.” 

“Do so; for we would know all our subjects 
who are gallant and deserving, and I am sure 
this officer must be both, from what I have al- 
ready been able to learn.” 

“ Your wish shall be obeyed, your majesty,” 
said the obsequious courtier, bowing low, and 
turning to a lady of the court, hard by, began 
to chat about how this old “son of a gun,” this 
specimen of the battle-field would be astonished 
at the presence of his queen. 

“ He’s all covered with scars, you say?” asked 
one of the ladies. 

“ Ay, senorita, from his forehead to his very 
feet,” was the reply. 

“Tt will be immensely curious to see him ; 
but he must look terrifically.” 

“ That's true,” added the count; “he’s griz- 
zly and rough, but very honest.” 

“ Can’t you have him ” suggested a 
gay little senorita, 4miling. 

“ Never fear for his teeth, I wear a rapier,” 
added the count, pompously, 

“ But seriously, where’s he from ?” 

“ Of some good family in the middle province, 
I understand.” 

“O, he’s a gentleman, then, and not a pro- 
fessional cut-throat?” asked another. 

“T believe so,” said the courtier. 

“ That’s some consolation,” was the rejoinder 
to the count’s reply. * 

While the merits of Lorenzo Bezan were thus 
being discussed, he was marching his regiment 
towards the capital, after a year’s. campaign of 
hard fighting; and the Gazette was right in its 
announcement, for he entered the capital on the 
evening designated, and occupied the regularly 
assigned barracks for his men. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE QUEEN AND THE SOLDIER. 


” 


Ir was a noble and brilliant presence into 
which Lorenzo Bezan was summoned on the day 
following his arrival from the seat of war. Dons 
and senoras of proud titles and rich estates, the 
high officials of the court, the prime minister, 
the maids of honor, the gayly dressed pages, 
and men-at-arms, all combined to render the 
scene one of most striking effect. 

The young soldier was fresh from the field; 
hard service and exposure had deepened the 
olive tint of his clear complexion to a deep nut 
brown, and his beard was unshaven, and gave a 
fine classical effect to his handsome but melan- 
choly features. The bright clearness of his 
intelligent eye seemed to those who looked upon 
him there, to. reflect the battles, sieges and victo- 
ries that the gallant soldier had so lately partici- 
pated in. Thongh neat and clean in appear- 
ance, the somewhat sudden summons he had 
received, led him to appear before the court in 
his battle dress, and the same sword hung by his 
side that had so often reeked with the enemy’s 
blood, and fl d in the van of battle. 

There was no hauteur in his bearing ; his form 
was érect and military ; there was no self-suffi- 
ciency or pride in his expression; but a calm, 


steady purpose of soul alone was revealed by the 
countenance that a hundred curious cyes now 
gazed upon. More than one heart beat quicker 
among the lovely throng of ladies, as they gazed 


upon the young hero. More than one kindly 
glance was bestowed upon him; but he was im- 
pervious to the shafts of Cupid; he could never 
suffer again ; he could love but one, and she was 
far away from here. 

Lorenzo Bezan had never Been at court. True 
that his father, and indeed his elder brother, and 
other branches of the house had the entree at 
court; but his early connection with the army, 
and a naturally retiring disposition, had pre- 
vented his ever having been presented, and he 
now stood there for the first time. The queen 
was not present when he first entered, but she 
now appeared and took her seat of state. Un- 
taught in court etiquette, yet it came perfectly 
natural for Lorenzo Bezan to kneel before her 
majesty, which he did immediately, and was 
graciously bidden to rise. 

“ Count Basterio,” said the queen, “ where is 
this Colonel Bezan, whom you were to bring to 
us to-day? have you forgotten your commission, 
sir?” 

“Your majesty, he stands before you,” replied 
the complaisant courtier. 

“ Where, count ?”’ 

“ Your majesty, here,” said the courtier, point- 
ing more directly to our hero. 

“This youth, this Colonel Bezan? I had 
thought to see an older person,” said the queen, 
gazing curiously upon the fine and noble fea- 
tures of the young soldier. 

“T trust that my age may be of no detriment 
to me as it regards your majesty’s good feelings 
towards me,” said Lorenzo Bezan, respectfully. 

“ By no means, sir; you have served us gal- 
lantly in the field, and your bravery and good 
judgment in battle have highly commended them- 
selves to our notice.” 

“T am little tsed, your majesty, to courtly 
presence, and find that even now I have come 
hither accoutred as I would have ridden on to 
the field of battle; but if a heart devoted to the 
service of your majesty, and a willing hand to 
wield this trusty weapon, are any excuses in 
your sight, I trust for lenient judgment at your 
royal hands.” 

“ A brave soldier needs no excuse in our pres- 
etice, Colonel Bezan,” replied the queen, warm- 
ly. “ When we have heard of your prowess in 
the field, and have seen the stands of colors you 
have taken from the enemy, far outnumbering 
your own force, we have thought you were some 
older follower of the bugle and the drum—some 
hardy and gray old soldier, whose life had been 
spent in his country’s service, and therefore 
when we find a soldier like yourself, so young, 
and yet so wise, we were surprised.” 

“Your majesty has made too much of my 
poor deserts. Already have I been twice noticed 
by honorable and high promotion in rank, and 
wear this emblem to-day by your majesty’s gra- 
cious favor.” As he spoke, he touched his 
colonel’s star. 

“For your bravery and important services, 
Captain Bezan, wear this next that star for the 
present,” said the queen, presenting the young 
soldier with the medal and order of St. Sebas- 
tian, a dignity that few attained to of less dis- 
tinction than her privy councillors and the im- 
mediate officers of the government. 


Surprised by this unexpected and marked 
honor, the young soldier could only kneel and 
thank her majesty in feeble words, which he did, 
and pressing the token to his lips, he placed it 
about his neck by the golden chain that had sup- 
ported it but a moment before upon the lovely 
person of his queen. The presence was broken 
up, and Lorenzo Bezan returned to his barracks, 
reflecting upon his singular good fortune. 

His modest demeanor, his brilliant military 
services, his handsome face and figure, and in 
short his many noble points of manliness ; and 
perhaps even the slight tinge of melancholy that 
seemed eyer struggling with all the emotions 
that shone forth from his expressive face, had 
more deeply interested the young queen in his 
behalf than the soldier himself knew of. He 
knew nothing of the envy realized by many 
of the courtiers when they saw the queen present 
him with the medal taken from her own neck, 
and that, too, of an order so distinguished as 
St. Sebastian. 

“What sort of spirit has befriended you, 
Colonel Bezan?” said one of his early friends ; 
“Juck seems to lavish her efforts upon you.” 

“T have been lucky,” replied the soldier. _ 


“Lucky! the whole court rings with your 
praise, and the queen delights to honor you.” 

“ The queen has doubly repaid my poor ser- 
vices,” continued the young officer. 

“ Where will you stop, colonel ?” 

“ Stop ?”’ 

“Yes; when will you have done with promo- 
tion a general’s commission ?”’ 

“No fear of that honor being very quickly 
tendered to me,” was the reply; while at the 
same moment he secretly felt how mach he 
should delight in every step that zaised him in 
rank, and thus entitled him to position and 
honor. 

Such conversations were not unfrequent; for 
those who did not particularly envy him, were 
still much surprised at. his rapid growth in 
favor with the throne, his almost magic success 
in battle, and delighted at the prompt reward 
which he met in payment for the exercise of 
those qualities which they could not themselves 
but honor. 

Scarcely had he got off his fighting harness, 
so to speak, before he found himself the object of 
marked attention by the nobility and members 
of the court. Invitations from all sources were 
showered upon him, and proud and influential 
houses, with rich heiresses to represent them, 
were among those who sought to interest the 
attention if not the heart of the young but rising 
soldier—he whom the queen had so markedly 
befriended. Her majesty, too, seemed never 
tired of interesting herself in his behalf, and 
already had several delicate commissions been 
entrusted to his charge, and performed with the 
success that seemed sure to crown his simplest 
efforts. 

So far as courtesy required, Colonel Bezan 
responded to every invitation and every exten- 
sion of hospitality; but though beset by such 
beauty as the veiled prophet of Khorassan 
tempted young Azim with, still he passed un- 
scathed through the trial of star-lit eyes and fe- 
male loveliness, always bending, but never break- 
ing; for his heart would still wander over the 
sea to the vision of her, who, to him, was 
far more beautiful than aught his fancy had pic- 
tured, or his eyes had seen. All seemed to feel 
that some tender secret possessed him, and all 
were most anxious as to what it was. Even the 
queen had spoken of it; but it was a delicate 
subject, and not to be spoken of lightly to him. 

Lorenzo Bezan had most mysteriously found 
the passage to the queen’s good graces, and she 
delighte honor him by important commis- 
sions ; @. years had not yet passed away, 
when thé epaulets of a general were presented to 
the young and ambitious soldier! Simply ont- 
ranked now by General Harero, who had so per- 
secuted him, in point of the date of his commis- 
sion, he far outstretched that selfish officer in 
point of the honors that had been conferred upon 
him by the throne ; and being now economical 
with the handsome professional income he en- 
joyed, he was fast amassing a pecuniary fortune 
that of itself was a matter of no small import- 
ance, not only to himself, but also in the eyes of 
the world. 

Among the courtiers he had already many 
enemies, simply because of his rise and prefer- 
ment, and he was known as the favorite of the 
queen. Some even hinted darkly that she en- 
tertained for him feelings of a more tender nature 
than the court knew of, and that his promotion 
would not stop at a general’s commission, and 
perhaps not short of commander-in-chief of the 
armies of Spain. But such persons knew noth- 
ing to warrant these surmises ; they arose from 
the court gossip, day by day, and only gained 
importance from being often repeated. 

“ She delights to honor him,” said one lady to 
another, in the queen’s ante-chamber. 

“Count Basterio says that he will be made 
prime minister within a twelvemonth.” 


“The count is always extravagant,” replied 
the other, “ and I think that General Bezan richly 
merits the honors he receives. He is so modest, 
yet brave and unassuming.” 

“ That is true, and I’m sure I don’t blame the 
queen for repaying his important services. But 
he doesn’t seem to have any heart himself.” 

“Why not? He treats all with more than or- 
dinary courtesy, and has a voice and manner to 
win almost any heart he wills. But some dark 
hints are thrown out about him.” 

“ In what respect, as having already been in 
love ?” asked the other lady. 

“ Yes, and the tender melancholy that every 
one notices, is owing to disappointed affection.” 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 
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MONSIEUR AND M’LLE. DUPREZ. 

Our engraving presents accurate likenesses of 
M. Duprez, the celebrated tenor singer, and his 
daughter Caroline, who has very lately made her 
debut with a success which has excited the whole 
musical world. Caroline Duprez was born in 
Florence, at a period when her father was in the 
height of a brilliant artistic career, before he en- 
tered on that series of triumphs which established 
his reputation in France. Her godmother was 
Caroline Unguer, one of the most eminent sing- 
ers of the modern Italian school, a circumstance 
which the superstitious Italians thought fen a 
with good fortune for the infant. She was hardly 
a year old, when, at Naples, the city of sweet 
melodies, occurred the first representation of 
Lucia de Lammermoor. Donizetti composed the 
work with a kindled ination, just after a 
sojourn at Paris, where he had writ- 
ten his Marino Faliero, which coun- 
terbalanced, for a moment, the suc- 
cess of Bellini’s J! Puritani, but with- 
out surpassing it. He was to indem- 
nify himself on reaching Naples. He 
did so in the mest glorious «manner. 
Although more than sixteen years 
have intervésed, the Neapolitans, so 
forgetful by ‘nature, cannot recount, 
without warm emotion, the various 
episodes of the evening. on. which 
Lucia was performed for the first 
time, at the San Carlo. Those who 
were children then, anddid not wit- 
ness the representation, and have 
since grown up to young men, repeat 
the story as a tradition handed down 
from sire to son, with a sort of na- 
tional pride. After having told you 
the infinite number of times the com- 

was called upon the stage dur- 
ing the course of the representation, 
they hasten to tell you of the pro- 
found sensation, the unexampled en- 
thusiasm excited in all parts of that 
immense house, both by the sonorous 
power of voice, and the masterly 
manner of managing it, and the ac- 
tion, so full of fire and dramatic feel- 
ing, displayed by the tenor, for whom 
the principal part had been written. 
This was Duprez, the father of little 
Caroline, and the latter was literally 
lulled in her cradle, by the tender, 
expressive, passionate and delicious 
tones of those songs which nightly 
transported to a xysm of excite- 
ment, an innumerable audience of 
burni hearts and sympathetic 
—_—_ Such was the highly favored 
sition of M’lle. Caroline Duprez, - 
in her earliest years, and that alone 
will explain how, at less than eighteen 
years of age, she has presented her- 
self before the public with a talent so 
perfectly accomplished in every re- 
spect. The emission of her voice is 
of astonishing firmness, her vocaliza- 
tion the boldest and most skillful to 
be met with ; her action evinces a rare 
dramatic intelligence, her face one 
of the very prettiest, and charming 
from that sweet and innocent expres- 
sion only seen at her age, but yet in- 
tefpreting with an art which seems 
like science, various and most 
delicate shades, movements of the 
soul, aspirations of happiness, hope, 
melancholy, joy, deception, despair 
and madness. In a word, onecannot 
imagine a bride of Lammermoor 
more according to the soul of the 
t who created her. We fear we 
ave not said enough yet. It was in 
the part of Lucia that M’lle. Caro- 
line Duprez made her first appear- 
ance before the dilettanti of the Salle 
Ventadour, in the same part whose 
melodies she had doubtless murmur- 
ed at the same time when a child be- 
ins to utter its first articulate sounds. 
he surprise and pleasure of those 
who witnessed that first appearance 
are described as unbounded. The ap- 
plauses burst forth many times dur- 
1 “r the first air that Lucia sings, and 
w. e renewed with greater energy on 
the entrance of Edgardo; Duprez 
himself sustained this part. hen 
he appeared he was applauded, not 
only as a great artist and excellent, 
but as the happy father, both in na- 
ture and talent, of the new singer, so 
young and yet so distinguished, who 
received on that occasion her artistic 
baptism. The frequénters of the 
Italian Theatre will long remem: 
brance of that evening of January, 1851. The 
presentation of M’lle. Caroline Duprez to the 
public by her father, will long mark the annals 
of the lyric theatre, we hope, as did two similar 
occurrences—the daughter of Garcia, and the 
daughter of Tacchinardi, both taking their first 
steps on the stage under the auspices of their 
fathers ; one in London, in 1825, in Ji Barbiere 
—the other, in Italy, in Tuneredi. One, it is 
well known, became the illustrious Maria Mali- 
bran, and the other, Madame Persiani. Mali- 
bran, it will be remembered, soon after hér tri- 
umphant debat in Europe, came to this country, 
and was for a long time the prima donna of the 
Italian opera company of New York. We had 
enjoyed the pleasure of a visit from the most 
distinguished vocalists of the age; and after se- 
curing for a season the Swedish nightingale, 
there is no talent that we cannot hope to woo to 
our shores. The instability of affairs in Europe 


leads foreign artists to turn their eyes more fre- 
quently than formerly to our shores, and the 
generous reception universally given by Ameri- 
cans to talent, has had its full weight with for- 
eign musical professors. We trust that some of 
our a managers will be induced to 
make such offers to Caroline Duprez and her 
father, as will induce them to pay us a visit be- 
fore long. It will be a rare treat to enjoy the 
voice of Caroline in all its youth and freshness, 
and to witness her personations before she be- 
comes hackneyed to the stage. She is evidently 
a prodigy of talent. “If,” writes one of her 
enthusiastic admirers, “‘it were possible, in our 
dull matter-of-fact days, to admit yet the exist- 
ence of fairies, we should say that the most be- 
neficent and most generous had united at the 
moment of her birth, around the cradle of the 


THE ANDES. 

The range of mountains called the Andes 
or Cordilleras extends 4300 miles aleng the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the Straits of meg: The highest 
peak is Sorato, in Bolivia, which has been ascer- 
tained to be 25,250 feet above the level of the sea. 
This is the highest peak-of land in the world, 
with one single exception, that of Jahavah, 
one of the peaks of the Himmalah Mountains in 
Asia. It is supposed by many that the Cordil- 
leras of Mexico are, together with the Rocky 
Mountains, part of the chain of the Andes. « The 
highest voleanic peak in the world is that of 
Cotopaxi,-one of . the 
Chimborazo. Volcanic mountains are generally 
isolated, and nearly all soli mountains are 


— 


of the Andes, near - 


WONDERFUL CAVE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Calaveras county seems to abound in natural 
curiosities, as there are many caves well worth 
visiting in this part of the country. The great 
prevalence of limestone in our ranges of hills 
will naturally account for those interesting for- 
mations. Lately, I availed myself of the offer 
of a kind friend to conduct me to one of them, 
and was much pleased with my visit—although, 
I am sorry to say, that visitors seem to emulate 
each other in their zeal to deform and deface 
what should be most carefully guarded and pro- 
tected. The cave to which I allude is situated 
about a mile from town, on the south bank of 
the South Branch of Sutter Creek. The en- 
trance is through a small opening in the hill, 
just sufficient to admit a man’s body. The de- 
scent is easy, the many projections of the rock 


posed of octagons of calcareous formation, along 
which, in a natrow bed, silently glides a cryst: 
stream, rising from a spring in one of the lateral 
chambers. e roof is divided into com 
ments, the centre being a large circle, from 
which depend clusters of stalactites of every va- 
riety, of a variegated hue, as if tinged by color- 
ing matter, some crystalline, others opaque, 
while some. partake of the rock through which 
they have percolated. The groining of the roof 
is, as perfect as if moulded by the hand of art, 
terminating in massive pillars, with richly- 
adorned itals, strongly remindifig one of an 
ancient Gothic cathedral. From the main cham- 


ber branch two galleriés, leading into small 


apartments, rich in groups of the most fanciful 
petri mn, bert from the massive block to 
the delicate and finely-pointed crystalline needle. 
At the entrance of the cave, our y had the 
pleasure of meeting with one of the merchants 
of our village, his amiable and 
lovely lady, whose presence added much to our 
enjoyment of this romantic retreat, and whose 
sparkling wit s many pertinent and 
beautiful illustrations of the surrounding scene. 
To this lady the patty were indebted for a rich 
musical treat, as, with fairy wand, she lightly 
and gracefully touched the sparklin, ts, 
producing melody of: the softest most ex- 
quisite sounds. The effect of the whole was 
greatly enhanced by the flashing of the torches, 
now reflected by a thousand glittering cones, 
and again seen away in the es recess of the 

cavern, casting a lurid glare on their 
hearers, as, crawling low, they vainly 
endeavored to penetrate the secret re- 
cesses of the genii of the place. It is 
much to be regretted. that modern 
Vandalism should have so merciless- 
ly disfigured this gave ; but I suppose 
we should rather ¢hank them for per- 
mitting ‘any tracés to remain, and 
that it has not long since been blown 
to fi ents in the avaricious search 
for gold.—Cabifornia Tourist. 


FARMER®’ WIVES. 
The farmers of this country occupy 
a position of honor and usefulness. 
They are the source of a nation’s 
th and Prosperity, and by their 
vote and influence can, at any mo- 
ment, decide its destiny. Farmers’ 
wives occupy a position of corres- 
nding importance in our country’s 
istory ; they are and have been the 
mothers of the men whom our nation 
delights to honor, whose voice of wis- 
dom and warning is heard in our na- 
tional councils. Lebanon shorn of 
its stately cedars would be her sad 
emblem, were our land bereaved of 
the patriotic and heroic men whose 
early youth was associated with rural 
scenes, with woods and streams, and 
the bird-voices that filled the air 
with melody. But the sweet voice 
that stilled the cry of infancy, the 
kind hand that led them to the altar 
of prayer, the counsels that conducted 
them in the path of wisdom, the in- 
fluence that developed their moral 
nature—these were the pledges and 
proenges of their future greatness. 
wives of our farmers, whose 
thrift and industry have secured for 
their husbands a competence, whose 
intelligence is the light of the social 
circle, and whose piety is the guardi- 
an of domestic peace, are emphati- 
cally “‘the mothers of our men.” A 
failure in th#-gountry—with all the 
of success, away from 
1 the moral contaminations of a 
crowded city, amid the free and re- 
freshing winds, among all that is 
pure and poetic in nature, amid all 
that is suggestive of truth and beauty, 
and all that is bountiful and beauti- 
ful in agricultural pursuits and suc- 
cess—rightly to train up children, 
should awaken the voice of instructive 
warning. There may have been no 
failure in accumulating wealth, none 
in making home beautiful and taste- 
ful to the eye; but the failure has 
been where it is most fatal, in train- 
ing the heart and directing the foot- 
steps of childhood. There may have 
been lavish expenditure to ify 
fashion and perverted taste, but little 
care to develop the intellect and train 
the heart. There may have been ef- 
fort to teach children to sing, play, 
and dance well, but none to make 
them useful, virtuous and happy. 
Hence the failure, and the of 
warning. There is a tendency in 
these days of wealth and luxury 
among our farmers, to imitate the 
ostentation of fashionable city life. 
We wage no war against refinement. 
We are not averse to the elegancics 
of life ; but to train up our daughters — 
only to shine’ in ‘the ‘parlor, te play 
the guitar and speak correctly, the 
French accent, and our sons de- 
spise the honest toil of the husband- 


man, to feel that they must aspire to 

is a sin not,to pass unre d. Our fathers, 
who laid the fogndation of out.nation’s great- 
ness, were the humble tillers ofthe soil; and 
many who have plowed the field and sowed the 
seed, have risen,to guide thé affairs of state, to 
hold converse with the muse, or, to sweep with 


_a Milton’s hand, the harp-strings.. Our mothers, 


whose names and heroic deeds are immortal, — 
cultivated the domestic virtues, plied, the loom 
and needle, and made the ents of the men 
whose names are associated with the heroism of 
the past, We must look still to farmers’ wives, 
who are blessed with children, for the men of 
strong frames, of iron nerves and heroic hearts, 
to accomplish-our nation’s destiny. Let them 
not be recreant to their high trust. If they fail, 
to whom shall we look for the men, and the wo- 
men, that os worthy to steady wig of 
God, and train .coming generation for use- 
— Southern paper. 
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VIEW OF THE SALT WORKS, 
AT SALINES, AND FORT 8T. ANDRE. 

Salines, in the department of Jura, France, is 
a very old town of 7500 inhabitants, and has 
only a single street, compressed between two 
idged and abrupt mountains. It is built 
at the entrance of a fertile valley, on the slope of 
a hill, at the footof which runs the river Furieuse 
(Furious). The centre of the town is occupied 
by the vast establishment of salt works, sur- 
rounded by thick walls and flanked by towers. 
The springs, to a large number, are enclosed 
within, under immense arches, whose date seems 
to go back to the fifth century. Steps lead down 
to this subterranean region, which is of consider- 
able extent, and undermines the bed of the i'u- 
rieuse, a stream from which serves to put in mo- 
tion the hydraulic machines employed in the 
establishment. In the month of July, 1825, the 
town of Salines was entirely destroyed by a ter- 

rible fire, but has been rebuilt by liberal subscri 
tions from all parts of France. The loss by this 
disaster amounted to more than two millions. 
The sea is nothing else but a vast reservoir of 
constantly renewed saline matter, but at a dis- 
tance from the ocean, nature supplies abundantly 
this indispensable article of consumption. Thus 
we have salt distributed through the interior of 
the earth, and many mines of gem or fossil salt, 
like the famons ones of Wieslizcka, in Poland, 


which produce salt, pure enough for immediate 


SALT WORKS AT SALINES, AND FORT ST. ANDRE, FRANCE. 


consumption, without any preliminary process. 
The salt at Salines, and the other salt-producing 

laces in the east of France, is obtained in the 
‘orm of fountains of salt water, which are reached 
by means of sinking Artesian wells. By sinking 

e shafts to a t depth, water is sometimes 
procured, containing salt in solution in the pro- 
portion of twenty-five parts of salt to seventy-five 
of water; it is then evaporated, the sulphate and 
carbonate of lime and the iron expelled, and the 
salt is finally precipitated and dried by fire heat. 
The whole process is tedious and costly, and re- 
quires large capital to be successfully carried on. 


THE SEA. 

The largest of all cemeteries is the sea, and 
its slumberers sleep without monuments. All 
other graveyards in other lands, show some 
symbol. of distinction between the great and 
small, the rich and r; but in the ocean ceme- 
tery, the king and the clown, the prince and the 
peasant, are alike undistinguished. The same 
waves roll over all; the same requiem by the 
minstrels of the ocean is sung to their honor. 
Over their remains the same storm beats, and 
the same sun shines; and there, unmarked, the 
weak and the powerful, the plumed and the un- 
honored, will sleep on, until awakened by the 
same when the sea shall give up its count- 
less hosts of the dead of tayrial generations.— 
Olite Branch. 


THE MEAT MARKET AT PARIS. 


The engraving below represents the auction of. 


butcher’s meat in the Market des Prouvaires, 
Paris. Prior to the establishment of this market, 
and this manner of selling meat, in 1848, pro- 
visions could be only purchased at private sale, 
and at certain authorized places, under a code of 
regulations which gave the butchers a kind of 
monopoly, and was peculiarly oppressive to con- 
sumers. The butchers were enabled by an 
agreement among themselves to keep up a very 
high tariff of prices. By a decree of the 21st of 
May, 1849, confirmed and enlarged October Ist, 
in the same year, it was ordered that all fresh 
meat, beef, veal, mutton and pork, coming di- 
rectly from the departments, should be received 
daily in the Market des Prouvaires, to be sold 
there at auction by a factor commissioned for 
this purpose, and controlled by the agents of the 
administration. The factor receives one per 
cent. on the gross product of his sales. <A cer- 
tain percentage is also deducted for entrance du- 
ties (octroi), charges, expenses, etc., including a 
contribution to the city treasury. The experi- 
ment is said to have succeeded admirably, and 
cattle raisers and consumers have found their 
profit in the system. Regimental commissaries 
are-in habit of frequenting this market to 
make their purchases. The sale at auction is 
evidently the commencement of a new. era which 
will soon embrace all the markets of the city. A 


plenty and cheapness of meat will soon produce 
a change in the habits of the Parisifns. The 
Frenchman is not, like the Englishman, particu- 
larly fond of meat. But if, by a decline of prices, 
the use of it is rendered easier to him, it will be- 
come more frequent and habitual among the la- 
boring classes, who have not hitherto consumed 
half the meat, per individual, requisite to give 
him strength, and keep him in health. 


THE REAL GENTLEMAN. 

Not he who displays the latest fashion—dress- 
es in extravagance, with gold rings and chains 
to display. Not he who talks the loudest, and 
makes constant use of profane language and 
vulgar words. Not he who is proud and over- 
bearing—who oppresses the poor, and looks with 
contempt on honest industry. Nor he who can- 
not control his passions, and humble himself as 
a child. No; none of these are real gentlemen. 
It is he who is kind and obliging—who is ready 
to do you a favor with no hope of reward; who 
visits the poor, and assists those who are in 
need ; who is more careful of his heart than the 
dress of his person; who is humble and soci- 
able—not irascible or revengeful; who always 
speaks the truth without resorting to profane or 
indecent words. Such a man is a real gentle- 
man, wherever he may be found. Rich or poor, 
high or low, he is entitled to the appellation.— 
Spectator. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
MY CHILDHOOD HOURS. 


BY DE FLETCHER HUNTON. 


My childhood! 0, my childhood! 
Where are those happy hours 

I spent in joy and gladness, 
Within thy fairy bowers? 

Where are the friends that sported 
With me in life's young day, 

And danced in youthful pleasure 
Those sunny hours away’? 


Long dreary years of sorrow 
Have stowly glided by, 
Since last I played and sported 
Beneath thy genial sky ; 
And yet, in dreams, I see thee, 
Far down the silent past ; 
As fair, and e’en as lovely, 
As when I saw thee last. 


And those I loved in childhood, 
Come thronging round me now ; 

Which steals away the sadness 
That sits upon my brow. 

Once more we join in playing, 
Upon the level plain ; 

While our young hearts are beating 
With love and hope again. 


O yes, these hours, when memory 
Falls gently on the breast ; 

Are like a summer evening, 
Which lulls the soul to rest. 

They waft the thoughts from sorrow, 
To scenes of fuirest bloom ; 

Then leave them gently musing 
Beside time’s early tomb. 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


EDGAR RANDOLPH: 
MAN'S IN ERROR. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 
AL the passengers alighted from the stage- 
coach, when it drew up opposite the Franklin 
Hotel, situated ia a retired country town, except 
two. One of them a young man of twenty-five, 
whose name was Edgar Rendolph, was a native 
of the place, and after an absence of three years, 
which had been spent mostly in the Western 
States, was returning to his paternal home. 

Edgar Randolph, without being what could, 
strictly speaking, be termed handsome, possessed 
one of those fine heads which the eye would 
have singled out in a large assembly. His fore- 
head, which was high and well-expanded, de- 
noted intellectual power, while those organs 
forming the upper region of the head, were 
largely developed, showing that his moral sense 
was keen and delicate. 

Bertram Clavering, Edgar’s companion, was, 
as far as features and complexion go, eminently 
handsome ; but a close observer would, at times, 
have been able to detect an expression lurking 
in his eyes, and around the corners of his finely- 
chiselled mouth, which might have awakened so 
much distrust, as to cause him to hesitate about 
choosing him for a friend. But Edgar Ran- 
dolph, never having looked for faults, had never 
discovered any, and at the present moment, he 
looked upon Clavering as one of his dearest 
friends, and as such, entitled to his full confi- 
dence. 

“« And where is Locust Dale?’ asked Claver- 
ing, when Edgar had pointed out to him his 
father’s residence which, shaded by a number of 
fine old forest trees, could be partially discerned, 
about a quarter of a mile distant. 

“« Close by,” was the answer. 
large locust trees ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is from those that Locust Dale derives its 
name; and when we have proceeded a few rods 
further, we shall get a glimpse of the white cot- 
tage you have heard me mention.” 

“ Which, of course, owes its greatest charm to 
the rural divinity who inhabits it.” 

“Virginia Lee was only fourteen—a mere 
child—when I last saw her,” said Randolph. 
“Changes, in more respects than one, may, 
since then, have taken place.” 

“I hope she has not grown less beautiful,” 
said Clayering; “for I am promising myself 
much amusement from cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of the little rustic, and I never did, and 
never could, tolerate a homely specimen of the 

Edgar did not like this remark, and still less 
the manner in which it was said. The idea of 
having Virginia Lee, whose innocence and purity 


“You see those 


had ever appeared to him to shed around her an 
almost hallowed atmosphere, regarded as a le- 
gitimate object to amuse the idle hours of even 
Clavering, grated harshly upon his feelings. 
He made no reply to the remark, nor did he 
even speak again, till the coach stopped in front 
of his father’s dwelling. He then roused himself, 
and with an effort, banishing, for the time, the 
disagreeable emotions which had been excited, 
after the warm and affectionate greeting between 
him and his parents, presented Clavering to 
them, in a manner to insure him a cordial re- 
ception. 

After tea, while Clavering was engaged in 
conversation with his father, in which the fine 
talent of the former scription told to good 
advantage—Edgar sl ut unperceived, and 
took his way to the whit@®ottage. The picture 
of Virginia Lee, which he had treasured in his 
mind ever since he parted with her, three years 
previous, having been kept bright by the vivid 
tints of a warm fancy and the golden sunlight of 
a warmer heart, had been ever the same. Nei- 
ther was there any change in the original, except 
that she was more blooming, more radiant, and 
more lovely than ever. There,was the same 
graceful ease and freedom in her movements, the 
same ingenuous expression of countenance, the 
same lustrous hair, which in golden ripples used 
to play about her transparent brow, except that 
it had taken a somewhat deeper and richer shade. 
Her eyes, too, of an azure, dark as a moonlight 
sky at midnight, still mirrored in their clear 
depths those soft and starry beams which, to 
Edgar’s imagination, used to diffuse over her 
whole person a kind of dreamy, poetic light, as 
indescribable as it was enchanting. 

They had parted as friends—nothing more ; 
yet Edgar, long before and during his absence, 
had cherished sentiments with regard to ker, far 
deeper and more ardent than those of friendship. 
Whether they had been reciprocated, or other- 
wise, he knew not more definitely than could be 
gathered from those involuntary manifestations, 
which, after all, are truer exponents of the heart 
than language can ever be. This forbearance, 
on his part, he imagined was due to her extreme 
youth. He did not think it right to entangle her 
into an engagement to which she might be 
prompted by a mere girlish whim, and of which 
she might repent ere the expiration of his three 
years’ contemplated absence. At the first mo- 
ment of their meeting, Virginia made no attempt 
to conceal the fulness of her joy at again behold- 
ing him. It sparkled in her eyes, hovered in 
laughing dimples round her coral lips, and with 
each quick, yet graceful turn of her head, gave a 
free, joyous play to her sunny ringlets, such as 
every one might have known could never have 
been given, had not the pulses of the heart been 
thrilling with happiness. 

It was not long, however, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, she became more reserved. Had 
Edgar been an apt interpreter of a maiden’s 
heart, he might have set this down as being in 
his favor. As it was, it caused him much cha- 
grin, and after tormenting himself to find some 
reason for this change in her demeanor, he 
recollected that it had not taken place, till after 
he had mentioned his friend Clavering, and 
dwelt with some enthusiasm on his mental and 
personal advantages. His own manner became 
cold and distant, and in a few minutes he rose 
to go, saying to Mr. and Mrs. Lee, who urged 
him to stay longer, that Mr. Clavering might 
construe a more protracted absence, on the first 
evening of his arrival, into neglect. 

“You must bring Mr. Clavering with you, the 
next time you call,” said Mrs. Lee, “and then 
you will be willing to remain longer.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lee, “for the praise you 
have bestowed on him in your letters to your 
parents, makes us anxious to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance. Virginia, in a particular manner, 
has had her curiosity a good deal excited by the 
description you gave of him the last time you 
wrote.” 

“ Her curiosity is very rational,” replied Ed- 
gar, “and will, doubtless, be speedily gratified, 
as I know that he is anxious for an early intro- 
duction to one I have so often described to him, 
as an old and favorite playmate.” 

There might not have been much in this speech 
to cause Virginia to feel particularly uncom- 
fortable, nor would it have had that effect, had 
it been uttered in a frank, playful manner, which 
in former times, he often assumed ; but she now 
felt, she hardly knew why, that there was sar- 
casm lurking beneath it, not the less bitter, from 
his evident attempt to conceal it beneath the 


guise 6f politeness. She crimsoned to her tem- 
ples, and with difficulty repressed the emotion 
which threatened to overflow in tears. Yet she 
did repress it, and responded to his cold good 
night, in accents equally cold. 

“T should not have appeared so glad to see 
him,” she said, mentally. “My joy at his re- 
turn, so unreservedly expressed, undoubtedly 
disgusted him. Well, I will not repeat the 
offence—of that, he may be certain. I can, if I 
please, appear as cold and distant as he himself 
can »” 


“Come Edgar,” said Clavering, the following 
morning, “I have been waiting more than an 
hour, expecting every minute that you would in- 
vite me to cali with you on the pretty little rus- 
tic you have told me so much about.” 

“ You mean Miss Lee, I presume.” 

“Why, what on earth has happened to make 
you so formal? ‘This is the first time I ever 
heard you call her Miss Lee. You always used 
to call her Virginia; and I intend, as soon as I 
get acquainted with her, to call her Jenny.” 

Without saying more, Edgar took his hat, 
and told Clavering he was ready to go with him. 
Virginia, in whose bosom the shame of having, 
as she imagined, the evening previous given to 
Edgar so warm a welcome, as in his eyes to ap- 
pear bold and unmaidenly, had not in any de- 
gree subsided, received him and his friend with 
a dignity which caused the latter to maintain to- 
wards her a respectful deference, which he had 
by no means imagined would be necessary. 
This did not exactly suithim. He had accepted 
Edgar’s invitation to accompany him to his 
rural home, partly for amusement and relaxa- 
tion. Whatever other motive actuated him, he 
did not think proper to reveal. It was his wish, 
as he had often told Edgar, to be so situated as 
to feel free to unbend—to be in no wise fettered 
by the conventionalisms of society as met with 
in the city. In Virginia Lee he had expected 
to meet a little bright-eyed, cherry-cheeked rus- 
tic, who, as he had intimated to Edgar, would 
contribute to his amusement, while at the same 
time she looked up to him, as occupying a posi- 
tion far above her level. 

“ This Virginia Lee is quite different, in many 
respects, from what I imagined she would be,” 
said Clavering to Edgar, on their way home. 

“ Very likely,” said Edgar, coldly. 

“Why, she is beautiful, graceful, and intelli- 
gent enough to adorn the first soeiety.” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ Have I not heard you say,” said Clavering, 
apparently not noticing the laconic manner in 
which Edgar responded to his remarks, “that 
her father is one of the wealthiest men in the 
place 

“With one exception, he is undoubtedly the 
wealthiest.” 

Clavering now fell into a bit of musing, and 


. the remainder of the walk was accomplished in 


silence. 

Although Clavering had never heard Edgar 
say, in so many words, that Virginia Lee was 
more to him than any other young lady of his 
acquaintance, yet he knew full well that she was, 
and he was too keen-sighted not to be convinced 
that, at present, there was some misunderstand- 
ing between them. Without any “ compunctious 
visitings of conscience,” he decided to take ad- 
vantage of this lovers’ quarrel—if such there 
were—to promote his own designs. He had, by 
some adroit allusions and seemingly careless 
questions, ascertained that, besides the broad 
acres which Virginia, as an only child, would 
one day inherit, there was also a snug little for- 
tune of twenty thousand dollars—the bequest of 
a maiden aunt—which would come into her pos- 
session on the day of her marriage, or, if she 
remained single, when she was eighteen. As 
his own means were slender, and his tastes luxu- 
rious, he concluded he could not do better than 
to marry her. Under existing circumstances, it 
would cost some pains to bring about the Jesired 
result, but he was conscious of possessing talents 
suited to his purpose. It if true they were not 
of a kind to place him high in the estimation of 
those who possessed a nice sense of honor; but 
this was a consideration which was likely to 
troyble him very little, if he proved successful. 

As a preliminary step, he took much pains to 
ingratiate himself into the favor of Virginia’s 
parents. In this he was successful, and was 
soon on such familiar footing, as te call, at any 
hour of the day, without ceremony. 

Virginia, in the meantime, was ill at ease. 
The distance between her and Edgar, without 
any perceptible agency, became daily wider and 


more impassable. He called less frequently, 
and, as it happened, always at times when there 
was no opportunity for explanation; and, even 
if there had been, impressed as she was with the 
belief that he thought her bold and forward the 
first evening they met, she would not have ven- 
tured to avail herself of it, without some ad- 
vances on his part. 

Clavering watched her narrowly. He thought 
he comprehended the struggle which was going 
on in her mind, and imagined he might, at 
length, from time to time, venture to throw out 
hints, calculated to give her the impression that 
Edgar’s coldness and reserve were owing to his 
affections being engaged elsewhere, When in 
the presence of Edgar, half-expressed insinua- 
tions were also resorted to, to produce on his 
mind a similar effect with regard to Virginia. 

He knew that, as far as Edgar was concerned, 
he was no longer a welcome guest at Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s; yet he could not make up his mind to 
bring his visit to a close, till he had made great- 
er progress in his suit to-Virginia. Being one of 
those who do not hesitate to sacrifice mere deli- 
cacy of feeling to expediency, Edgar’s illy con- 
cealed coldness towards him cost him but little 
uneasiness. With the inhabitants of the place 
he every day grew more popular. There was 
something fascinating about him, which none 
had power to resist, yet to which the graver 
class yielded against their better judgment. 
Things were in this state when he received the 
subjoined letter : 


“You are, without doubt, aware that the 
thousand dollars which you owe me became due 
the twentieth of last month. Please forward the 
amount immediately, as otherwise I shall be 
obliged to place the note in the hands of my at- 
torney for collection. J. Davton.” 


“ How in the name of his satanic majesty, 
Dalton found out that I was here is past my 
comprehension,” were the half-audible words of 
Clavering, as he finished reading it. “ Well, 
never mind. Let him place it in his lawyer’s 
hands for collection, if he chooses—it will only 
give him trouble and expense. I cannot pay it 
—that is certain; and if an officer is sent to ar- 
rest me, I shall, if I mistake not, be among the 
missing.” 

Previously to reading the letter, he had step- 
ped within the shadow of a piece of woods, 
which for more than a mile bordered the road, 
commencing near the post-office ; for finding that 
it had been mailed in a city where Mr. Dalton 
and several others to whom he was indebted to 
a large amount, resided, he preferred to be by 
himself during its perusal. ‘Though his first im- 
pulse was to leave the place immediately, when 
he thought of Virginia Lee, he hesitated. For 
the sake of a thousand dollars, which Dalton 
did not need, he must abandon the field to 
Edgar, and thus run the risk of losing twenty 
thousand in ready money, and valuable lands, 
which were every day increasing in value. It 
was not to be thought of. And there, in the 
shadow of the gloomy woods, he formed and re- 
jected more than one guilty plan for procuring 
the sum necessary to liquidate the debt. This 
was near the close of day, and about the same 
hour, a stranger in a light wagon, who had the 
manners and appearance of a gentleman, stopped 
near the residence of Mr. Randolph, and inquir- 
ed the nearest way to a neighboring town. Sev- 
eral men were standing near, among whom was 
Mr. Randolph and his son. The latter stepped 
up to the wagon, and gave the desired directions. 

“The distance is eight miles, you say. Is 
there no nearer way ?” inquired the stranger. 

“ There is,” replied Edgar, “ but the roqd is 
rough.” 

“ How much will it shorten the distance ?” 

“ Nearly half.” 

“ Tt will quite do it,” said one of the by-stand- 
ers, “ but a part of it leads through the woods.” 

“‘ Well, I suppose there are no highwaymen in 
this quiet country-place,” said the stranger, 
smiling. 

“Of course not,” said the elder Randolph ; 
“ but I advise you to take the best road, if it is 
longer, fer what.you lose in time, you will make 
up in comfort. Besides, as about midway of the 
woods several cart-roads branth off in different 
directions, you may take the wrong one.” 

“I have promised to meet a person at a cer- 
tain hour,” said the stranger, “whose engage- 
ments are such as will make it inconvenient for 
him to wait, and I can hardly arrive in season, 
if I take the longer road.” 

“As I am perfectly at leisure,” said Edgar, 
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“] will, if you please, accompany you as far as 
the branching off of the roads, after which it will 
be impossible for you to miss the way.” 

The stranger thanked him, and gladly accept- 
ed_the offer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph had, for some time, 
heen expecting their son’s return, when they 
heard some one, with quick steps, coming up 
the gravel walk. 

“Edgar has come at last,” said Mrs. Ran- 


ising and opening the door, instead of 
Edgar, sh@ beheld Clavering. 

“I will go directly to my room, I believe,” he 
said, as she stepped aside for him to enter. 

“Have you seen Edgar?” she asked, calling 
after him as he ascended the stairs. 

“ No—or rather I may say that I did see him, 
though at quite a distance. I was returning 
from Mr, Lee’s, and saw him walking very fast, 
just within the skirts of the woods, not far from 
the post-office.” 

It might have something like half an 
hour or more re Clayering arrived at the 
residence of Mr, Randolph, that a man by the 
name of Howell was walking along the road on 
the opposite side of the woods to that where the 
post-office stood, when a horse, attached to an 
empty wagon, rushed from one of the roads cross- 
ing them, arid with furious speed continued his 
course along the highway. Supposing that 
whoever had been the occupant of the wagon, he 
had been thrown thence, Howell’ entered the 
woods for the purpose of rendering assistance, 
if any were necessary. He liad proceeded a 
considerable distance without seeing any person, 
when thinking he heard a slight noise, like the 
plashing of water, he looked through an opening 
which he made by parting the branches of the 
trees, and saw a man kneeling beside a small 
brook washing his hands. His head was tarned 
from him, so that he could not see his face. He 
must have heard the noise which Howell made 
by thrusting aside the branches of the trees, for 
suddenly starting to his feet, he plunged into the 
woods and disappeared. He called after him, 
but received no answer. As it did not appear 
likely that he was the owner of the horse and 
wagon, Howell walked on, and after proceeding 
a few rods further, saw something white partly 
concealed in a clump of bushes. It proved to 
be a linen handkerchief, and was stained with 
blood, as if it had been used im attempting to 
obliterate traces of the sanguine fluid from the 
hands. This circumstance, joined to that of 
having seen a man kneeling by the side of the 
brock engaged in washing his hands, together 
with the runaway horse and empty wagon, made 
him suspect that something was wrong. His 
suspicion was speedily confirmed, for scarce half 
a dozen paces from where he had found the hand- 
kerchief, close to the roadside, and partially con- 
cealed by the thick undergrowth and a few 
branches, which seemed to have been broken 
from some trees for the purpose, he found the 
bloody corpse of a man. As considerable 
warmth still remained, fie thought that life 
might not yet be extinct, and made some at- 
tempt tod restore him to animation, previous to 
making known the appalling discovery. Had 
not the deepéning twilight, added to the gloom 
of the woods, rendered objects obscure, he might 
have seen by the ghastly countenance, that the 
attempt was hopeless. He soon became con- 
vinced that it was so, and hastened from the 
woods to give the alarm. The first person he 
saw when he emerged into the high road, was 
Edgar Randolph. He stood just within the 
verge of the woods with his back towards him, 

leaning against a tree. He held in his hand 
what he took to be an open letter, and which, by 
the fast fading light, he was attempting to read. 
Howell spoke to him, calling him by name. He 
started and looked up, and without re-folding 
the letter, thrust it into his pocket. As soon as 
this was accomplished, he advanced to meet him, 
remarking that not being aware of the proximity 
of any person, he was somewhat startled by be- 
ing so suddenly accosted. Without saying any- 
thing respecting what he had seen, Howell said 
carelessly : 

“ Have you lost a handkerchief ?”’ 

“T have not,” replied Edgar. “Why do you 
ask 

“Because I found one in the road which 
crosses the woods, and as your name is written 
in a corner of it, I concluded it must be yours.” 

“Tf it does belong me, I could not have lost 
it to-day, as Tam certain that I have not had a 
white handkerchief in my pocket for more than 
a week.” 


Nothing more was said, and they soon arrived 
at the post-office, where, as was usual at that 
hour, the mail having come a short time previ- 
ous, a number of persons were gathered to ob- ‘ 
tain their letters and papers. Howell, in a few 
words, made known the horrible discovery he 
had made, to which, as he informed them, he 
was prompted by seeing a runaway horse at- 
tached to an empty wagon. 

“ Why, it must have been the stranger I went 
with partly across the woods, to show him the 
way,” said Edgar. 2 

“T thought that you and he had met, not long 
since,” said Howell. 

“ Why so—what do you mean?” said Edgar. 

“TI mean that circumstances point you out as 
the murderer,” said Howell. 

“ The circumstance of his having accompanied 
the stranger into the woods, does seem to be 
rather against him,” said a man by the name of 


Belton. 

“ And this, I think, is quite as much against 
him,” said Howell, producing the blood-stained 
handkerchief, which he held up at the light 
gleaming through the window of the post-office, 
while he directed attention to Edgar’s name in 
the corner. 

“ That handkerchief,” said Edgar, “I handed 
to Mr. Clavering, while on my journey thither, 
to tie around his throat to protect it from the 
cold wind, he not having one at hand which 
would answer the purpose ; and from that day, I 
have never, till this moment, seen it since. As 
to the murder of the stranger, its announcement 
could have struck no one present with more sur- 
prise and horror, than it did me. I left him, 
after having arrived at the place where I could 
point out to him the right road, without any 
danger of his mistaking it. After I alighted 
from the wagon, he held me in conversation sev- 
eral minutes, and among other things, told me 
that his name was Deering, and that he was go- 
ing to pay the person, whom he expected to meet 
in the adjoining town, two thousand dollars.” 

“Tt seems, then, that there was some tempta- 
tion to commit the murder,” said Belton. “ That 
is a part of the conversation you had better not 
have disclosed.” 

“And why?” asked Edgar. “Do you, or 
any other person present, imagine that two thou- 
sand dollars would tempt me to so foul a deed *” 

“T hardly know what to think,” said Belton. 
“Two hours ago, I should have answered, no; 
bat murder, you know, has been committed for 
the sake of a five dollar bill.” 

“There is One who knows all things,” said 
Edgar; “and he knows that I am guiltless of 
the dreadful crime of which you accuse me.” 

“Such assertions will go for what they are 
worth,” said Mr. Racker, who had hitherto re- 
mained a silent spectator. 

Mr. Racker, who was of that gloomy temper- 
ament, which inclines a person to look at the 
dark side, believed that Edgar was guilty. Most 
of the others, though much against their inclina- 
tion, felt themselves compelled to believe the 
same, while a few, including those who had 
known him most intimately, thought him inno- 
cent. They even hoped that there had been no 
murder committed, but that the stranger had 
come to his death by being thrown from the 
wagon. ‘This was an illusion soon dispelled by 
the return of several of those who had accompa- 
nied Howell to the spot where he had discovered 
the body. 

Aided by the light of torches, a wound was 
found on the head which might have been caused 
by being violently thrown from the wagon, and 
appeared to have been sufficient to prove fatal ; 
but, in addition to this, he was stabbed in two 
places, one wound being in the side, which, as 
was subsequently ascertained, having penetrated 
the heart, would have caused instant death. It 
also appeared that he had been robbed, there 
being no money found about his person, while a 
watch, which had been seen in his possession by 
those standing by when he stopped to inquire 
the way near the residence of Mr. Randolph, 
was gone. 

The pockets of Edgar, and such parts of his 
dress where it was possible anything could be 
concealed, were thoroughly searched. Nothing 
was found except a purse containing a few shil- 
lings, a silk handkerchief, and the letter which 
Howell had seen him thrust so hastily into his 
pocket. As it was destitute of an envelope, and 
the name of the person to whom it was address- 
ed torn off from the inside, it could not be cer- 
tainly known that it was originally intended for 
him. He, himself, said, that he found it only a 


few minutes ‘before Howell spoke to him. 


It was, in truth, the identical missive which 
Clavering, a few hours previously, had received 
from Mr. J. Dalton. But as this was a circum- 
stance unknown to any one present, it was natu- 
ral to sfippose that it had been sent to Edgar; 
and in the demand it contained for the immedi- 
ate payment of a large sum of money, a motive 
was found for the commission of the crime. 

Edgar was placed under arrest, and a person 
who was thought to be well qualified for the 
painful task, undertook to inform his parents of 
what had taken place. Little, however, can be 
done in cases of the kind to alleviate the severity 
of the blow. It must fall with crushing weight, 
whatever efforts may be made to stay its force. 
But the anguish of Mr. amd Mrs. Randolph, as 
soon as they had time for feflection, was softened 
by their firm belief in their son’s innocence. 
Had it not been alleged that robbery had been 
added to the crime of murder, they might have 
been less strong in their belief. It was possible 
that a sudden quarrel! might have arisen between 
him and the stranger, and that in a momentary 
fit of passion he had raised his hand against 
him. For the robbery, they could assign no 
reason, as they knew that funds to the amount 
of fifteen hundred dollars had been remitted to 
him within a week, which were at that moment 
lying in his desk. It was thought proper that, 
as Edgar’s friend, the dreadful news should be 
communicated to Clavering. For this purpose, 
Mr. Lisle, who had borne the intelligence to Mr. 
and Mrs. Randolph, went up stairs and rapped at 
his chamber door. He rapped twice before Cla- 
vering spoke, who then said : 

“ Who is there ?” 

“Mr. Lisle,” was the answer ; “and I am the 
bearer of heavy tidings.” 

“ Heavy tidings, did you say? What has hap- 
pened? Anything which implicates my friend 
Randolph ?” 

“T am sorry to say that there has,” replied 
Mr. Lisle, who, had he been less agitated, would 
have been struck with the singularity of a ques- 
tion which as yet he had said nothing to suggest. 
He heard Clavering unlock the door, who, as he 
threw it open, said : 

“ What are the circumstances which implicate 
him? Tell them to me.” 

Mr. Lisle briefly recapitulated the incidents al- 
ready known, to which Clavering listened with 
an eagerness which devoured every word. 

“ And no one was seen in, or near the woods, 
except Randolph?” said Clavering, when Mr. 
Lisle had finished. 

“TI believe not. At least I have not heard 
that there was. Will you not go down and 
speak with the unhappy parents ?”’ 

“TI think not—it can do no good. You say 
no one, except Randolph, was seen in or near 
the woods, about the time of the murder ?”” 

“No one.” 

Clavering seized him by the hand and squeezed 
it, as if this answer to his question—perhaps 
from its being more categorical than when he 
answered it the first time—called up some sud- 
den emotion, either of affection or gratitude, the 
ardor of which he sought to allay by resorting 
to something more demonstrative than mere 


enfin the morning, Clavering made his ap- 
pearance, prepared for a journey. The stage, 
he said, would be along in about five or ten min- 
utes, and that in consequence of a letter which 
he received the day previous, by which he found 
that his presence was required for the settlement 
of some important business, he should be obliged 
to leave, however much against his inclination, 
at a time when so dear a friend was in trouble. 

“T hope,” added he, averting his face, “that 
all will coms out well at last; and if, when the 
trial comes on, my testimony as to the excel- 
lence of his moral character, as far forth as I 
could judge during an acquaintance of nearly a 
year, should be thought desirable, I shall be 
ready to make my appearance. This card will 
show where I may be found.” 

“1 thank you for the hope you express, that 
all will come out at last, and I have faith to be- 
lieve that it will,” said Mr. Randolph. “He, 
who seeth not as man seeth, is able to bring to 
light the real culprit.” 

Clavering made no reply to this, and appeared 
to be ill at ease. He seemed relieved, when a 
minute afterward he heard the rattle of the 
coach wheels, and bidding Mr. Randolph a good 
morning, was soon on his way to a distant city. 

In the eourse of the day, Mr. Lee carried his 
wife and daughter to see Mr. and Mrs. Randolph. 
The scorn with which Virginia spurned the bare 
possibility of Edgar’s having committed so hor- 


rible a crime, strengthened their own faith in 
his innocence. 

“He has ceased to care for me,” said Vir- 
ginia ; “‘he has become attached to another, and 
no doubt worthier; but this does not prevent 
me from seeing that, in all things else, he re- 
mains unchanged.” 

“ What makes you think, my dear child,” said 
Mrs. Randolph, “that Edgar has ceased to care 
for you?” 

“Mr. Clavering told me that, for several 
months before he left the West, he was engaged 
to a lady, who was wealthy, beautiful and highly 
accomplished.” 

“Mr. Clavering told you what he knew to be 
an untruth, then,” said Mrs. Randolph. “ Ed- 
gar thought you appeared cold and distant to-. 
wards him, and attributed it to your partiality 
to Clavering. His belief was confirmed by 
Clavering himself, who, after expressing his love 
and admiration of you in the most high-wrought 
and glowing terms, confessed that he had the 
pleasure of knowing that his sentiments were 
fully reciprocated.” 

“ Then he confessed toa falsehood. He knew 
that the sentiments he professed to entertain for 
me were not reciprocated, for I told him so in 
plain terms.” 

“TI believe,” said Mr. Randolph, “that it 
would have been well for us all, if we had never 
seen Mr. Clavering.” 

“So do I believe, and so do we all,” said Mrs. 
Lee. “ May God forgive us, if we judge wrong- 
fully.” 

A gentleman by the name of Lindsay, one of 
the most eminent lawyers in the county, volun- 
tarily came forward and offered his services in 
behalf of the prisoner, at the approaching trial. 
He had known him from childhood, and like 
most others who had done so, could not bring 
himself to believe that he was guilty ; yet circum- 
stances were such as to render the case nearly 
hopeless. In the meantime, he was untiring in 
his effort to establish some fact which might tell 
in his favor. Several times he visited the spot 
which had been the scene of the murder; and 
after one of these visits, made in company with 
a friend, it was imagined that he appeared to en- 
tertain more confidenee than he had previously 
done, that Edgar would be acquitted. He, how- 
ever, avoided mentioning the subject, fearful, 
probably, that he might excite false hopes. 

There is no time to even glance at the fear, 
the anguish, and the agony of suspense endured 
by Edgar’s parents, and her, who—in this season 
of deep affliction—was all that an own daughter 
could have been to them; and yet they dreaded 
the arrival of the day appointed for the trial. 
Though the county jail, in which the prisoner 
was confined, was a number of miles from where 
Mr. Randolph lived, not a day passed that the 
father did not visit his son. His mother, too, 
unless prevented by indisposition, accompanied 
by Virginia Lee, often visited him. When the 
day of trial came, his father was at the prison 
by early dawn. Long before the doors of the 
court-house were open, the yard and the adjacent 
avenues were thronged by persons, who, excited 
either by curiosity or sympathy for the prisoner, 
were anxious to be present at the trial. Edgar, 
attended by his father and Mr. Lindsay, the gen- 
tleman who had volunteered his services as 
counsel for the accused, was conveyed to the 
court-house in a close carriage. The judges and 
the counsel retained by government, were pres- 
ent when the prisoner was placed at the bar. 

Those preliminary formalities usual on such 
occasions, having been gone through with, the 
examination of the witnesses for government was 
commenced. The testimony was only a repeti- 
tion of what was elicited at the time of the pris- 
oner’s examination before a magistrate the day 
after the crime was committed, and merely went 
to show the facts already known. This occupied 
the first day, and till late in the afternoon, the 
second, when the court was adjourned till nine 
o'clock the following morning. 

At the appointed hour the court re-assembled, 
and proceedings were commenced by Thomas 
Lindsay, Esq., counsel for the defence. His 
eloquent and powerful appeal, while it excited 
the sympathy of the spectators, so as to draw 
tears from those “not used to the melting 
mood,” could not do away those facts, which, to 
most persons, appeared to be conclusive evidence 
of the prisoner’s guilt. Those alone who knew 
him most intimately, and were, therefore, best 
acquainted with his high sense of honor, and 
freedom from all duplicity, which urged him to 
confess circumstances relative to his accompany- 

[concLUDED ON PAGE 90.] 
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SECOND 


In accordance with the promise given in a for- 
mer number, we present herewith another series 
of sketches at West Point, taken on the spot ex- 
pressly for the Pictorial. Our first illustration 
represents the West Point Hotel. This honse 
is most delightfully situated on the brow of a 
wooded promontory which juts 
abruptly into the river, turning 
its course at nearly right angles, 
and affording to the visitor a 
charming view up and down for 
many miles. The view from it 
includes within its scope the en- 
campment ground, with its white 
tents, and busy groups of cadets 
engaged in their interesting ex- 
ercises, While bounding two sides 
of the grassy plain before him 
are seen various buildings con- 
nected with the institution, viz., 
the library, chapel, academy, 
mess hall, barracks, and resi- 
dences of the various officers and 
professors connected with the 
academy. ‘Towering above the 
latter is Mount Independence, 
crowned with the ruins of Fort 
Pamam, while northward, Crow- 
nest and Butler Hill rear aloft 
their mighty heads in towering 
majesty, and in connection wi 
Breakneck and Bull Hill in the 
opposite side, seem to shut in the 
river in that quarter. In the 
distance, as though seen through 
a telescope, the white houses of 
Newburgh glisten in the sun, 
and lend an enchantment to the 
view, which must be seen to be 
appreciated. In the centre of 
the picture is seen the road from 
the lading: with a party of offi- 
cers in the foreground, reviewing 
asquad of U. 8S. d S as 
they wind up the road te the 
plain above. These troops.are 
stationed here to preserve ordér 
and discipline among the cadets. 
Upon the rocks at the side of 
the road may be seen one of a 
series of inscriptions carved by 
order of the government to com- 
memorate the late war in Mexi- 
co. The names of the remain- 
der of those battle-fields are in- 
scribed on the rocks, along the 
water’s edge, at the base of the 
promontory, on which stands 
the hotel, and embrace Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Paima, Mon- 
terey, Buena Vista, Vera Cruz, 
and Cerro Gordo. The large 
view on the opposite page, em- 
braces the remains of old Fort 
Clinton, the encampment, the 
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library and chapel. ‘The only remains of Fort 
Clinton are the turf-grown ramparts, indicated 
by the barrel on the left of the engraving, which 
is used by the cadets as a target for bomb prac- 
tice. This fort was constructed of logs and 
earth, under the immediate supervision of Kos- 


WEST POINT HOTEL, AND ROAD FROM THE LANDING. 


ciusko, and was a strong work, commanding the 
river both up and down. The encampment, so 
faithfully depicted by our artist, is an object of 
t interest to the sojourner at the ‘Point. 
ere, during three months of the year (June, 
July and August), the cadets do regular camp 
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VIEW OF KOSCIUSKO’S MONUMENT. 


duty, and by learning first to obey, are qualified 
to command. Attached to the corps of cadets is 
a band, excelled by no other on this continent, 
which every pleasant evening, during the sum- 
mer season, regales the ear with some of the 
sweetest music it has ever been our good fortune 
to listento. On the right of this 
ig is seen the library, with 
ts elliptical dome, and the chap- 
el. ¢ former building con- 
tains some exceedingly fine por- 
traits, and a collection of relics 
and trophies, which are well 
worthy a visit. In the fore- 
ground, a portion of the cadets 
are going through the evolutions 
of flying artillery. This picture 
is companion to one which we 
shall present in a future number, 
in which will be given a view of 
the academ building and new. 
barracks, while in the foreground 
we shall represent the remainder 
of this park of artillery “in bat- 
tery” and “limbering up.” 


KOSCIUSKO’S MONUMENT. 

This handsome piece of mon- 
umental marble stands upon the 
verge of the promontory of West 
Point, properly so called, and is 
one of the most prominent ob- 
jects seen from the river as the 
traveller approaches this inter- 
esting locality. The view from 
its site is one of great, nay, tran- 
scendent beauty, and should not 
be lost by the sojourner. The 
monument is made of white mar- 
ble, and bears upon the side 
facing the river, within a 
the name of Kosciusko. Upon 
the other side is the simple in- 
scription, Erected the 

kt. was 


end “cost $5000. 

One of the most delightful re- 
treats inthe vicinity of the acad- 
emy is B Cemetery,” which 
is situated-about a to the 
northwest of the parade ground, 
and is reached by a road which 
leads out of the t gate of the 
grounds, and ee ing 
_around a portion of the base of 
Mount Independence, above the 
village of Camptown, (a small 
collection of houses occupied by 
the U. 8. dragoons and others 
- not immediately connected with 
the academy), it approaches the 
cemetery, or, more properly, 
burial ground. Here the visitor 
will see some of the finest speci- 
mens of monumental architec- 
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ture which ever graced a burial ground or adorn- 
ed a cemetery. Our artist has selected the oldest 
and most imposing one for illustration. The 
inscriptions, which are as follows, are all the de- 
scription necessary. On the book on the side is 
inscribed :-—Vincent M. Lowe, of New York. 
This stone feebly testifies the respect and 

of his brother cadets. He was accidentally killed 
by the discharge of a cannon at West Point, on 
Ist January, 1817; aged 19 years. North side: 
Sacred to the memory of the deceased Officers 
and Cadets of the’ Military Academy. Erected 
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ENCAMPMENT OF TIE WEST POINT CADETS. 


by the members of the Institution, October, 1818. 
Around, on the upper tier of stones of the shaft, 
are the names of several cadets who have died 
at the institution, as follows :—W. Wm. MclIn- 
tyre, of Dist. Columbia, died 26th May, 1818, 

20 years.—Dryden Lacock, of Pennsylva- 
nia, died Oct. 15th, 1818, aged 19 years.James 
Scott, of North Carolina, died 12th May, 1818, 
aged 21 Burd, of Pennsylvania, 
died 22d Sept., 1819, aged 18 years.. There are 
other mon&ments and tablets of interest which 
our space will not permit us to notice. 
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Returning from the cemetery the road skirts 
a valley of picturesque appearance, which, car- 

ted with green, and shaded with tall and ma- 
Jestic trees, affords a cool and romantic retreat 
from the noonday sun. In passing this charm- 
ing spot the visitor may be fortunate enough to 
pr am a scene which our artist has depicted, 
and in which a class of the new recruits of the 


shall be perfected, all candidates for cadets must 
not be under fourteen, nor over twenty years of 
age, and must be previously versed in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and must sign articles, 
with the consent of their parents or guardians, 
engaging to serve five years, unless sooner dis- 
charged. When any cadet has received a regu- 
lar degree from the academic staff, after going, 


academy, under charge of an instructor, are en- 
gaged in making faseines. These are baskets of 
cylindrical form, mzde of young saplings and 
withes, and being filled with sand, are used to 


construct batteries and redoubts or breastworks. 


reader will see from this and other exercises 
of the cadets, that at this institution they are 
instructed practically jn everything which apper- 
tains to the duty of the soldier—Among the 
qualifications for admission to the institution 
where it is designed that a military education 


CADETS MAKING FASCINES. J 


through all the classes, he is considered as amonz 
the candidates for a commission in any corps, 
according to the duties he may be judged com- 
petent to perform ; and if there is not, at the 
time, a vacancy in such corps, he may be at- . 
tached to it at the discretion of the presi 
brevet of the lowest rank, until a vacancy shall 


ident, by 


. The number of cadets is limited to 


pen 
two hundred and fifty. In a future number we 
shall give a third series of views of the 

and attractive locality of West Point. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 87.] 


ing the stranger, that he must have known would 
tell against him, though they had little hope that 
he would be acquitted, continued to have strong 
faith in his innocence. 

The plea for the defence being closed, a num- 
ber of witnesses appeared successively on the 
stand. Their testimony amounted to nothing 
more, than to show that the character of Edgar 
Randolph, up to the time of his arrest, had been 
irreproachable. Letters were also read, which 
had been received in answer to several sent by 
Mr. Lindsay, to gentlemen at the West, with 
whom Edgar had become familiarly acquainted 
during his stay in that region. Each of these, 
in the fullest and most unqualified manner, bore 
testimony to the excellence of his moral charac- 
ter during their acquaintance with him, which 
served to do away the impression that some en- 
tertained, of his having contracted evil habits 
during his absence. 

Mr. Lindsay now rose, and taking his place 
on the witness-stand, requested to be sworn. 
The oath having been administered, he opened 
a small package which he held in his hand, and 
took thence a portion of a shirt frill, composed 
of linen cambric of a very fine texture. This 
was sewed to some linen of a coarser fabric. 
Attached to the under side of this frill, by a 
small diamond breast-pin, which shone like a 
spark of fire, was another small piece of cambric, 
scarcely an inch in circumference. This must 
have belonged to the under frill, and the whole, 
as was obvious from the ragged, zigzag edges, 
must have been torn from the garment it was in- 
tended to adorn, and without doubt, by the 
wearer. The reason for his so doing was evi- 
dent. It had been clutched by a bloody hand, 
and with so much tenacity, that the finger-nails 
had frayed and torn the linen. 

“This,” said the witness, “I found concealed 
under a rock, so large that it was with difficulty 
I raised it from the ground. My attention was 
attracted towards it, by secing that it had been 
recently displaced by some person, who, either 
through haste or inability, had not succeeded in 
restoring it to its original position.” 

The testimony of Esquire Lindsay produced 
much excitement, and some tumult, by those 
who were anxious to see as well as hear; but 
order was restored by the appearance of another 
witness. It was a girl by the name of Hannah 
Sibley, about twenty years old, and of prepos- 
sessing appearance. 

She had, she said, lived at Mr. Randolph’s 
for more than a year, during which time—occa- 
sionally assisted by Mrs. Randolph—she had 
performed the household labor. She had always 
done the washing for the family, and with few 
exceptions, the ironing. After the return of Mr. 
Edgar Randolph, she did his washing and iron- 
ing. He had never, to her knowledge, worn 
any but plain bosoms to his shirts, and she knew 
that she had never washed or ironed any shirts 
for him, except those with plain bosoms. -She 
also washed and ironed for Mr. Clavering, the 
man who accompanied Edgar Randolph home, 
when he returned from the West. Almost all 
his shirts had frills tothem. They were narrow, 
not more than an inch wide, and similar to those 
she sometimes used to see young gentlemen 
wear—who were particular about their dress— 
when she lived in the city. Two of his shirts— 
which were in the wash at the time he went 
away—he did not take with him. These two, 
as well as those he carried with him, were mark- 
ed with his name in indelible ink. Mr. Claver- 
ing almost always wore a breast-pin; and one 
day she asked him if the stone was not an imi- 
tation diamond. ‘No, yousimpleton,” says he, 
“it is a real diamond, and it would take you 
more than two months to earn money enough to 
buy one like it.” 

Esquire Lindsay now remarked that the two 
shirts referred to by witness, had been placed in 
his care for several weeks. He produced ‘them, 
and the girl pronounced them to be-the same 
which Mr. Clavering left at Mr. Randolph’s. 
They were then submitted to the inspection of 
those near, and were found, in every respect, to 
correspond with the description she had given of 
them, while the frills with which they were orna- 
mented, on being carefully compared with the 
blood-stained fragment discovered by Esquire 
Lindsay under the rock, was found to be com- 
posed of material precisely the same in texture 
and fineness. In width, too, they were exactly 
similar ; and several ladies skiJled in such mat- 
ters, whose presence had been requested for the 
purpose, gave it as their opinion, that the necdle- 


work had all been performed by the same hands. 
Esquire Lindsay said that there was still one 
more circumstance to add to the evidence in fa- 
vor of the accused, and as he spoke, he drew a 
letter from his pocket. 

“Tt will,” he said, “be remembered that a 
letter was found in the possession of the prisoner, 
on the evening of his arrest, bearing the signa- 
ture of J. Dalton. The name of the person to 
whom it was addressed was torn off from the 
corner of the sheet of paper on which it was 
written, and the envelope, which, of course, con- 
tained the superscription, was not to be found ; 
but the circumstance of its being in Edgar Ran- 
dolph’s possession, was deemed sufficient evi- 
dence that he was the person to whom it had 
been sent by the writer. No longer ago than 
last evening, I received a letter from this Mr. J. 
Dalton, in which he stated that some six or 
seven weeks since, he wrote to a young man by 
the name of Bertram Clavering, whose wherea- 
bouts, after a good deal of trouble, he had suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining. He wrote, he said, for 
the purpose of demanding the payment of one 
thousand dollars, which had long been due, and 
that having received no answer to his letter, he 
concluded that Clavering intended to elude the 
payment of the debt. Mr. Dalton’s object in 
writing to me, was to request my professional 
services in the matter, but by it, a far greater 
object is attained—that of removing suspicion 
from Edgar Randolph, and fastening it on Ber- 
tram Clavering.” 

A minute detail of what followed is unneces- 
sary. The acquittal of the accused was received 
with rapturous enthusiasm. Smiles were on 
every face, and on some they gave additional 
brightness to happy and joyful tears. 

Edgar, whose demeanor had hitherto been 
marked with the calm dignity of conscious inno- 
cence, was not prepared for the lively and sin- 
cere demonstration of sympathy with which he 
was now greeted. For afew minutes he was 
overwhelmed with emotion too deep for words. 
But his silence was more eloquent than lan- 
guage. When the excess of emotion had some- 
what subsided, his first thought was of the ab- 
sent, and on a scrap of paper he wrote with a 
pencil : 

“Dear Mother—Dear Virginia:—The cleud 
that has so darkly brooded over us, has passed 
away. Iam free—I shall be with you this even- 
ing. E. R.” 


One might have imagined that Briareus was 
present, with his hundred hands, so large was 
the number held out to receive the missive the 
moment it was finished; and the boy who ob- 
tained it, was considered peculiarly fortunate in 
being thus self-delegated to convey the message 
dictated by duty and affection. Mr. Randolph 
stood by, unconscious that silent tears of joy 
were streaming over his cheeks. By an appear- 
ance of fortitude, he had hoped to contribute to- 
wards sustaining the courage of those dearest to 
him. Now that the necessity of restraint no 
longer existed, the strong curb which he had put 
on his feelings became manifest. 

That evening, as he and his wife and son, and 
Virginia Lee sat together—for even the best be- 
loved friends deigned not obtrude themselves on 
a scene, consecrated by the holier ties of affection 
—they fully realized that the cloud which had 
brooded over them had indeed: passed away. 


A warrant was issued for the arrest of Claver- 
ing, as the supposed murderer. The officer suc- 
ceeded in tracing him, ft he was already near 
that bourn whence no traveller returns, from 
the effects of a wound received in a brawl with 
one who had won from him a heavy sum at the 
gaming-table. 

He cé@#ifessed that he murdered the stranger, 
and then robbed bim, to which he was instigated 
by overhearing him tell Edgar Randolph the 
object of his journey to the next town. After 
obtaining the money, however, he was afraid to 
make use of it for the purpose of paying Mr. 
Dalton. Neither did he dare remain in the 
place, though he had committed the crime in 
order to procure the means of liquidating the 
debt, so that he might rest unmolested, and have 
the opportunity to win Virginia Lee for his 
bride, and what he valued much more highly, 
the twenty thousand dollars, which would be 
hers on the day of her marriage, together with 
the valuable lands which were hers in prospec- 
tive.” He proved, as the guilty ever must, sooner 
or later, that “ the wages of sin is death.” 


For the future, Edgar Randolph was more 
wary in the selection of those on whom he wished 


Le bestowhis confidence. Having been deceived 
by the fascinating exterior of Clavering, he 
learned to look beneath the surface. 

* After all,” said Virginia, as she sat very de- 
murely, putting a few finishing stitches to what 
was intended for her bridal dress, “ I don’t think 
you are so good a judge of character as I am. 
I nevér liked that Clavering. He always in- 
spired, me with secret dread which I could not 
account for. My good angel must have been 
near me, at those times, I imagine.” 

& He was, no doubt,” replied Edgar, “ other- 
wise, how could you have been so insensible to 
his singularly fascinating manners ?” 

“O, as to that,” replied Virginia, smiling, 
“‘ you know that there was a counter attraction.” 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
TRIPPING DOWN THE LANE. 


BY SYDNEY E. CHURCH. 


Long ago, one summer morning, 
’ Brightly shone the sun ; 

O’er the dewy fields adorning, 
Gilding every one. . 

And while gazing o’er the grassy, 
Leafy fields again ; 

There I saw a little lassie 
Tripping down the lane. 


Gazed I yet a moment longer, 
With admiring eye, 

At the little sylph before me, 
Tripping lightly by. 

Saw I e’er such golden ringlets, 
Eyes of heavenly blue ; 

Teeth like pearls, and lips like roses, 
Wet with morning dew. 


Ah, that was a beauteous morning, 
Full of joy to me; 

Long that hour will rise before me, 
Fresh in memory. 

Now she sits beside me, ever 
Smiling yet again , 

As she smiled, when first I met her 
Tripping down the lane. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A LION FOR TEN MINUTES. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Jarep HorsEpunKER was returning from 
the far West, after an unsuccessful trading ex- 
cursion, very low in pocket and spirits, and hid- 
ing his inward poverty by the decent externals 
of a black velveteen frock, rather extravagantly 
trimmed with braid, after the fashion of show- 
men and organ-grinders, and a Kossuth hat and 
feather of the newest pattern. In Mexico he 
had acquired a decided taste for beard and mus- 
tachios, and hence his face was most romantically 
and melo-dramatically “kirsute.” In this con- 
dition he embarked on the railroad, on 
his easterly journey. The cars had a fine run 
from Braggtown to Pokerville, killing the usual 
number of cows, and running off the track the 
usual number of times. 

At Pokerville the cars stopped, and our hero, 
not aware of the brevity of their pause, made for 
a distant grocery to procure some refreshments. 
Returning to the station, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the train vanishing in the distance, 
leaving a long stratum of smoke, flaunting from 
the funnel, like a pennant from the main-top of 
amerchantman. As Jared had expended nearly 
his last shilling in procuring a railroad ticket, 
and as the valise contaiiaing all his worldly effects 
was vanishing at the rate of twenty-seven miles 
an hour, his “ pheelings,” as Mr. Charles Yellow- 
plsuh has it, may be more easily imagined than 
described. 

At this moment of ill fortune and despair, our 
hero beheld a crowd of people rushing towards 
him and waving their hats in the air. In a mo- 
ment he was surrounded by an eager multitude, 
headed by the ’squire of Pokerville, the leading 
magnate of the place. 

Hurrah for Kozzhoot!” shouted the ‘squire. 

“ Hurray ! hurray !” echoed the unterrified. 

Jared. took off his hat and bowed; he saw a 
promising “spec” before him. 

“ Talk to him, ’squire,” said a man, in a low- 
crowned felt hat. ‘“ You kin do it better’n any- 
body else.” 

“ Governor Kozzhoot!” said the ’squire, con- 
cealing one hand under his coat tails, and ex- 
tending the other in die ‘fashion of a paralytic 
pump-handle, ‘ my feller-citizens has done me 
the honor to make me their spokesman in wel- 
come. Sir, we bid you welcome to this town, 
one of the most flourishing of the numerous towns 
and Willages of the far West, with a population 


of five hundred, and prospects of a speedy in- 
crease—a town, sir, that boasts of a grocery, a 
school-house and a tavern, erected with a total 
disregard of expense; yes, sir, and a railway 
station, erected where the wild Indian once pur- 
sued. his flying prey, and the American eagle 
now folds his starred and striped wings in the 
glorious consciousness of emancipation from the 
stamp act and the Boston port bill. Sir, Poker- 
ville has heard of you and your exploits, and 
now proposes to offer you the freedom of the 
town. Sir, once more I bid you welcome.” 

This speech had lasted long enough to give 
Jared the opportunity of collecting his thoughts. 
With a pleasing foreign accent he replied as 
follows : 

“ Mistair ‘squire, and you citizens of Poker- 
ville: pardon the strangeness of me accent, but 
trust the emotions of me heart. Hurrying east- 
ward, on me great mission, it was only through 
accident that Iam here. The next train must 
bear me on me way. Do me the justice to be- 
lieve that I had heard of Pokerville long before 
the star of Hungary set in a sea of blood. A 
friend sent me at Buda the first number of the 
‘Pokerville Gazette and Skyrocket of Literature 
and Intelligence.’ I read it by, the low-burning 
watch-fire, guarded by my trusty Magyars. I 
knew that Pokerville had sworn upon the altars 
of freedom eternal odiosity to’ absolutistical pre- 
tentiousness. 

“T accept the freedom of your town, and re- 
turn you my thanks. Your words are very kind. 
Sympathy is sufficient for the man—but the pa- 
triot, pleading his country’s cause, requires ma- 
terial aid. ‘Fine words,’ as your great Shaks- 
peare has it, ‘will not butter parsnips ;’ neither 
will they purchase musketry. Pardon, then, the 
poor exile. You can take his hat—but you must 
return it full of dimes.” 

Jared’s hat circulated freely among his gener~ 
ous auditors, and a very handsome amount was 
speedily collected and transferred from the crown 
to the pockets of the applicant. 

He was pressed with invitations to pass a day 
—a week—a month at Pokerville. The ‘squire 
invited him to inspect the town—the grocery 
store-keeper offered any amount of gratuitous 
refreshments—he was invited to attend a serub- 
race, a cock-fight, and a raffle—but all to no pur- 
pose ; he gravely shook his head, and muttered : 

“My country, gentlemen: Hungary! my 
mission 

Soon another train came roaring up on the 
railroad. It was an express ; but the depot mas- 
ter agreed to hoist a red flag and stop it. Shak- 
ing the hand of the ’squire warmly, Jared sprang 
upon the platform of the last car, and waved an 
adieu with hat and plume. As the train was 
disappearing, however, he could not avoid ap- 
plying his thumb to his nose by way of a parting 
salute. But the inhabitants of Pokerville are 
simple people, and to this day they boast of hav- 
ing enjoyed the company. of the illustrious Mag- 
yar, and contributed material aid to his glorious 
cause. Of course our friend Jared never unde- 
ceived them. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE PAST. 


BY ANNIE MOTT. 


The past, the sunny, joyous past, 
That sped so quick away ; 

We'd fain have lengthened ont its joys, 
And bid time’s hand to stay. 


The past, with all its changing scenes, 
The darksome, bitter past; + 

Its hopes that bloomed but for to die, 
Its joys too sweet to last. 


Dear friends, we ’ve known in old; past 
Are resting calmly now ; 
They sleep a quiet, peaceful sleep, 
Beneath the sod laid low. 


Fond memory brings the happy past, 
To cheer the drooping ‘heart ; 

°T is sweet to think of by-gone times, 
When friends are called to part. 


And though the bitter past may throw 
A cloud o'er present joys, 

Yet time will bring a héaling power, . 
A balm for all our woes. 


A HAPPY HOME. 

Six things, says Hamilton, are requisite to 
create a “happy home.” Integrity must be the 
architect, | tidiness the upholsterer, It must 
be warmed by affection, and lighted up with 
cheerfulness,.and industry must be the ventilator, 
renewing the atmosphere and bringing in fresh 
salubrity day by day; while over all, as a - 
tecting gl and canopy, nothing will suffice 
except the blessing of Ged. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE DEATH OF MISS SUSAN OAKES, 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


he sleepeth calmly now! 
The seal of death is resting on her brow ; 
And the white roses love has scattered there, 
Are fitting emblems of a life so fair. 


She died, as die the young, 

Ere life ite shadowy veil had o'er her flung ; 

With love’s bright halo circling round her brow, 
Wrapt in her bridal robes she sleepeth calmly now. 


Affection’s chains are riven ! 
“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dvst are given ;”’ 
And the unfettered spirit, free to roam, 


And you, whose watchful care 

Made waning life a summer aspect wear ; 

Earth hath no words to tell the soothing power 
Of such unfaltering truth in death’s dread hour. 


Look up! and kiss the rod, 

Even while thy footsteps press the broken sod ; 
For she who resteth calmly now, may be 

The guardian angel of thy destiny. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TIME IS MONEY. 


BY 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


“Our carpet is really very shabby; do you 
not think we could afford a new one this spring ?” 
asked Mrs. Brown, of her husband, as they sat 
at their early breakfast. 

“ Perhaps so,” was the somewhat doubtful re- 
ply; for Mr. Brown’s income was by no means 
large, and there were many depending upon him 
for support. 

“I should not have to ask you for the money,” 
rejoined Mrs. Brown, “for I have the price of a 
good carpet laid by from the profits of my vest- 
making ; but I thought that it might be necessa- 
ry to take it for other things.” 

“O no!” was the more animated reply. “If 
you have the money by you, get the carpet by 
all means. I was only doubtful whether I could 
advance so much just now. It is but right that 
you should make what use you please of your 
own earnings.” 

“T like to expend them in making things a 
little more comfortable than we could otherwise 
afford to have them,”’ said his wife, affectionate- 
ly. “I do not intend to pay a high price for our 
carpet, but I will have a good article. By-and- 
by, when baby is sleeping, I will run into neigh- 
bor Reed’s, and ask her advice. She makes the 
greatest bargain of any person I ever saw.” 

“ Very well; manage it as you think best,” 
returned Mr; Brown, as he rose from the table 
and prepared to go to his daily occupation ; “but 
if you are going to seek for a good bargain, look 
out that ydu do not lose more than you gain.” 

With this short piece of advice, and a cheerful 
* good-morning,” the husband took his depar- 
ture, and Mrs. Brown turned her attention to va- 
rious domestic and motherly duties. She was a 
busy little woman; and in less time than you 
would imagine possible, the elder children were 
prepared for school, the house set to rights, and 
the baby laid in his cradle for a forenoon’s nap. 
Then, instead of seating herself at her usual em- 
ployment of vest-making, she gave the little one 
in charge to Susan, a faithful girl of fourteen, 
who was at this time her only assistant, and 
hastily tying on her bonnet, proceeded to Mrs. 
Reed’s, who was one of her nearest neighbors. 

Her visit was at a most opportune moment. 
Only the day before, Mrs. Reed had purchased 
at auction a carpet, which, in her opinion, rival- 
led in cheapness any ever before heard of, and 

her friend entered, she was just engaged in 
spreading it upon the floor that she might the 
better inspect the richness of its colors and firm- 
ness of its texture. 

Of course the sight of this most excellent bar- 


_ gain was very strengthening to Mrs. Brown’s 


resolution to purchase her carpet at auction, and 
she at once explained the object of her visit. 

Mrs. Reed was delighted. Nothing suited her 
better than to attend auctions; and when all her 
own wants were supplied, she was always ready 
to go with an inexperienced friend. 

“ By all means get what you want at auction,” 
she exclaimed. “ It will cost you but half price, 
and will be very nearly as goodas new. Let me 
think. _ There is to be a largé sale in the south. 
ern part of the city to-morrow morning, at ten 
o’clock. How will that suit you? Very proba- 
bly y 1 make a good bargain there. I will 
go with you, as you are unused to such things.” 


“You are very kind,” replied Mrs. Brown, 
hesitatingly ; and then added: “I was thinking 
how I could arrange my work so as to leave 
home to-morrow. I have several vests on hand 
just now; it is a busy season. Still, I cannot 
afford to lose such an opportunity for making a 
good bargain, for it is important for us to save 
all we can; so I believe I will go. If the sale 
commences at ten, we shall probably return ear- 
ly in the afternoon, and Susan can be trusted 
with the baby.” 

“ Well, then; I will call for you soon after 
nine,” was the reply ; and after alittle more con- 
versation, the neighbor returned to her own 
house. 

By great exertions, Mrs. Brown was in readi- 
ness at the appointed hour the next morning, 
with some secret misgivings, as she glanced at 
the pile of vests neatly cut out, one of which she 
had hoped to have completed that day. She gave 
Susan many charges, and was soon walking rap- 
idly along with her impatient friend, who was 
anxious to reach the place of sale at an early 
hour, that they might have an opportunity of ex- 
amining different articles before the crowd was 
80 great as to prevent their moving. 

It was a new scene for Mrs. Brown, and she 
looked on with silent wonder while Mrs. Reed 
carefully examined the carpets still spread on 
the various rooms, and with the experienced eye 
of one accustomed to the business, pointed out 
various imperfections, which would have escaped 
a less practised observer; tarned the chairs and 
tables bottom upwards, to satisfy herself that 
they were what they appeared to be; shook up 
feather beds, inspected mattresses, sounded 
china, remarking at the same time that, although 
she had no intention of buying anything, it was 
always worth while to know what an article was 
worth, as excellent bargains were sometimes ob- 
tained when you least expected it.” « 

Mrs. Brown meanwhile was quite engrossed 
in deciding which of the carpets would be the 
most suitable for her pleasant little room, and in 
wondering at what price sh@tould obtain it. 
She became impatient for the sale to commence. 
It was already past the appointed hour, and the 
rooms were gradually filling with the eager ex- 
pectants for great bargains, but there was no 
sign of the auctioneer. 

Mrs. Reed was quite at her ease, for she had 
little to call her home; but her more anxious 
neighbor thought of her baby in the cradle, of 
the elder children returning from school, of her 
husband’s dinner, and various other home duties 
which she did not often neglect. An hour pass- 
ed on, and the desired moment at length arrived. 
The sale began, and the attention of the greater 
part of those present was at once directed to the 
auctioneer. A few indeed seemed to take little 
interest in what was going on, having merely 
stepped in to while away a leisure hour; these 
still carried on an animated conversation on their 
own affairs, to the no small annoyance of both 
buyer and seller. 

“ When will he put up the carpet which we 
have selected ?” whispered Mrs. Brown, in a tone 
of inquiry. 

“O, not for an hour yet; do you not see ‘lot 
number forty?” replied her friend, referring to 
the bill. ‘“ But just hear that, only four shillings 
bid upon those lovely curtains, I do not need 
them, but I cannot let them go at that. Four 
and threepence,” she called out, just as the auc- 
tioneer was knocking them off to the last bidder. 

{ Just in time,” was the reply, and Mrs. Reed 
became the possessor of the curtains. 

“Do bid on that pretty table, my dear Mrs. 
Brown, it will go for a mere trifle,” urged this 
lover of excellent bargains; but Mrs. Brown 
thought of her carpet, and recollected with a 
sigh that it might require the whole contents of 
her purse. 

Her less economical friend hazarded a bid or 
two, but fortunately there were too many compe- 
titors, and she was saved from the inconvenience 
of becoming the owner of an article for which 
she really had no room in her house. 

It was wonderful, however, how many un- 
necessary things she contrived to obtain, merely 
because they were cheap; and Mrs. Brown sigh- 
ed again as she thought of her limited means, 
and longed for the moment to come when she, 
too, could join in the excitement of bidding. 

“Lot number forty!’ at length shouted the 
_auctionger ; “ an excellent three ply carpet, worth 
atleast twelve shillings a yard, cheap at that, 
and good as new; what shall I have ?”’ 

“Two shillings, my dear madam!” he con- 
tinued, in reply to Mrs. Brown’s eager bid; 


“why, I am already offered four (this bid, by the 
way, was entirely inaudible to the bystanders), 
and have no intention of selling it for that.” 

“ Five shillings!” called out some one at a 
distance, and disappointed and abashed, Mrs. 
Brown shrunk back, whispering to her adviser : 

“It is of no use for me to try for that. It will 
go far beyond my means.” 

“Try a threepence,” returned Mrs. Reed, at 
the same time calling out “ Five and threepence,” 
but in vain, the carpet was desirable, and six, 
seven, and even eight shillings, were soon bid 
upon it. 

“Try the one in the next room,” said her 
friend, but it was of no avail; the carpets all 
went for a good price; and quite weary and dis- 
pirited, Mrs. Brown urged their departure. 

“Only one minute,” was the reply. “ I must 
see what that beautiful mirror goes for.” 

One delay brought another, and another, and 
poor Mrs. Brown was but too thankful when 
they at le stood upon the sidewalk, and 
turned their steps towards hofhe. 

“Do not be discouraged,” said Mrs. Reed. 
“« These things need a little time. But there is 
to be an auction every day this week, and I pro- 
mise you that, before Saturday night, you will 
have as good a carpet as you can desire for a 
mere trifle. I will go with you as often as you 
wish.” 

Mrs. Brown’s spirits rose. 

“ But it is so difficult for me to leave home,” 
she remarked. 

“ Only because you are so unaccustomed to it. 
There is no cause for anxiety. You will find 
that all has gone well in your absence.” 

This was true, and another appointment was 
made for the following day. 

No better success, however; and for five suc- 
cessive days, poor wearied Mrs. Brown, and hap- 
py unwearied Mrs. Reed, passed several hours 
in the vain search for.a cheap carpet. Their 
efforts were at length rewarded. A good bar- 
gain was obtained, and a carpet but little the 
worse for wear, and of undiminished beauty, was 
landed at Mrs. Browpig door. 

“Well, I am certally well rewarded for all 
my trouble,” she exclaimed to her husband, as 
she displayed its beauties to his admiring eyes. 
“This carpet could not have cost lesg than a 
dollar a yard when new, so at the price I paid 
for it, we have saved at least eight dollars, and I 
am sure it is none the worse for wear.” 

“Tt is a good article, certainly,” replied her 
more calculating spouse ; “ but I am not so sure 
that you have saved eight dollars. Let me see. 
How many vests should you have made this 
week, if you had not attended auctions ?” 

“ Five, I suppose,” replied the wife, with a 
sigh ; for she had feltanuch regret at the neglect 
of her usual employments. 

“ And how much would these have brought 

ou in?” 

“A dollar a piece. I never take less for the 
kind of vests which I am now making.” 

“ Five dollars loss and eight dollars gain,”’ re- 
sumed Mr. Brown. “ That leaves just three 
dollars clear profit, unless, indeed, there is some 
further loss to be subtracted.” 

“ That there is!” exclaimed his wife. ‘‘ The 
children have torn their clothes all to pieces run- 
ning around with no one to look after them ; and 
the poor baby has had so many bits of cake and 
sugar given to him to keep him quiet, that he is 
really quite ill. Added to all this, I am nearly 
tired to death ; and the house is in such confu- 
sion that it will take me a whole day to put 
things to rights. I wonder I never thought of 
all these things before. I really believe I had 
better have bought a new carpet at once. Time 
is money, after all, and the next time I see Mrs. 
Reed I will tell her so.” 

“Tt will be of no use,” was the somewhat 
laughing reply of her husband. ‘“ Mrs. Reed is 
one of those who do not value their time. Keep 
your experience for your own benefit, and to en- 
lighten those who are willing to be taught. You 
will at least have the satisfaction of having gain- 
ed a useful lesson from your new carpet.” 


TRUE ENOUGH. 

- Literary society, unless modified by knowledge 
of the world or generous feeling, is far from de- 
sirable. Professed authors who over-estimate 
their vocation, are too full of themselves to be 
agreeable companions. The demands of their 
egotism are inveterate. They seem to be inca- 
pable of that abandon which is the requisite con- 
dition of social pleasure ; and bent upon winning 
a tribute of admiration, or some hint which the 
can turn to the account of pen-craft, there is wl 
dom in their company any of the delightful un- 
consciousness which harmonizes a circle — Tuck. 
erman. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
DE soro. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 

The discoverer of the Mississippi River slept beneath its 
waters. He had crossed a large part of the continent in 
search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable as his 
own burial place. 


On the Mississippi’s banks, 
Spain’s gallant chivalry 
Had ranged their shattered ranks, 
Beneath a torrid sky ; 
The sun went redly down 
In the stirless crimson waves, 
And the banners of the crown 
Fell languid round their staves. 
Upor his bed of pain * 
The stern De Soto lay, 
No more to lead the sons of Spain 
Through battle’s steel array. 


“ Warriors! withhold your fears !”’ 
The dying Soto said, 
“ Me with no useless tears 
Shall ye number with the dead ; 
So may not Soto die— 
The blood of ancient Spain 
Should ebb mid martial revelry, 
And shout on battle-plain. 


“ Then give the trumpet breath! 
Wake the music of the drum! 
When Soto yields to death 
Shall the voice of war be dumb! 
Clothe me in warrior’s steel, 
When I, in death, am cold ; 
And round this heart that may not feel, 
Be Spain’s proud banner rolled! 


“ Let my right hand grasp my sword, 

At midnight still and deep ; 

And where Mississippi's waves are poured, 
Resign my dust to sleep! 

Mosscoso! take this ring! 
Thine is a leader’s post! 

In knighthood honor, swear to bring 
To Spain our shattered host! 


“ Seek thou not conquest here! 

But back to noble Spain 

Lead thou our every spear, 
Across the distant main ! 

The conqueror, Soto, dies! 
His hour of death is now! 

All fear my banner where it flies, 
To God, alone, I bow !”” 


Thé’ghostly watch of night 
Came in its ebon pall, 
Amid five hundred torches bright, 
And the death drum’s solemn call. 
They clothed him for the tomb, 
In habiliments of mail ; 
His sword'was in his hand, e 
His plume shadowed his features pale. 


A remnant of the brave, 
With monks in orders due, 
Then bore him to his watery grave, 
Mid the torches’ sanguine hue. 
The echoes woke from sleep, 
As the thunders of the gun, 
Amid the forests deep, 
Told when the rites were done. 


Quenched is that eye of fire, 
That heart hath ceased to beat ; 
The forest is his funeral pyre, 
The wave—his winding sheet! 


> 


LABOR. 

Labor, honest labor, is mighty and beautiful. 
Activity is the ruling element of life, and its 
highest relish. Luxuries and conquests are the 
results of labor ; we can imagine nothing without 
it. The noblest man of earth is he who puts 
hapds cheerfully and proudly to honest labor. 
Labor is a business pdt pia «on of God. Sus- 
pend labor, and where is the glory and pomp of 
earth—the fruit, fields, and palaces, and the fash- 
ionings of matter for which men strive and war ? 
Let the labor-scorner look to himself, and learn 
what are the trophies. From the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot, unless he is a Carib, 
naked as the beast, he is the debtor and slave of 
toil. The labor which he scorns has tricked him 
into the stature and appearance of aman. Where 
gets he his garmenting and equipage? Let labor 
answer. Labor—which makes music in the 


‘mine, and the furrow, and the forge. O, scorn 


labor, do you—man who never yet earned a 
morsel of bread? Labor pities you, proud fool, 
and laughs you to scorn. You shall pass to 
dust, forgotten, but labor will live on forever, 
glorious in its conquests and monuments.—Exr- 
change paper. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


As sinks the storm, when wintry winds no more 
Across the sky with angry force are driven ; 

As lashing waves, recoiling from the shore, 
Leave the main calm, as on a summer even : 


So do the righteous at the close of life, 

When death has bid the warring passions ceaze, 
Sink into rest, and thus from worldly strife, 

They "re borne to realms of sacrédness and peace. 


| 
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Shall watch and welcome each beloved one home. | 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


Upon this page we give two interesting scenes, 
the one above representing the instinctive artifice 
of the partridge in defence of its youfig ; and thé 
one below presenting a view of the stubble- 
field, or locality where the bird is usually found, 
and the sportsman and pointers starting the 

me. The partridges pair early in the spring ; 
the female lays from fourteen to eighteen vr 
twenty eggs, making her nest of dry leaves and 
grass upon fe ground. The young birds learn 


SINGULAR ARTIFIOG OF THE PARTRIDGE, IN DEFENCE QF ITS YOUNG BROOD. 


to run as soon as hatched, frequently encumber- 
ed with part of theghell sticking to them. The 
affection of the partridge for her young is strong 
and vay she is greatly assisted in the care of 
rearing them wy her mate; they lead them out 
in common, call them together, and point out to 
them their proper food, and assist them in find- 
ing it; they frequently’sit close to each other, 
covering the chickens with their wings. In this 
situation, if discovered, the male first gives the 


signal of alarm by a peculiar cry of distress, 
throwing himself, at the same moment, more im- 
mediately into the way of danger. In order to 
deceive or mislead the enemy, he flies, or rather 
runs along the ground, hanging his wings, and 
exhibiting every symptom of debility, whereby 
the dog is decoyed, in the too eager expectation 
of an easy prey, toa distance from the covey; 
the female flies off in a contrary direction and to 
a greater distance, but returning soon after by 


secret ways, she finds her scattered brood closely 
squatted among the grass, and collecting them 
with haste, she leads them from the danger, be- 
fore the dog has had time to return from his 
ursuit. length of this bird is about thirteen 
inches. The female has no crescent on the 
breast, and her colors in general are not so dis- 
tinct and bright as those of the male. Partridges 
are found chiefly in temperate climates; the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are ungenial to them. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT 
“Grace Richmond, or the Double Marriage,” a story, 


by Mrs, M. E. Rosinson. 
“ Buy ” fanny tale witha whole- 
“ Sila’ Slave," story of in‘ Burope, by 
ve)” tyranny 
Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


up the Gape,” fine Prose E. 
RBLLMONT 
keep my Memory green,” by A. 
YDEN. 
“ Where dwell the Angels oy 
“In the Shade,”’ verses, b 
“ A Song,” by Hi. 
“ The Ev. Star,” in verse. 
® poem, by ANDIBOE. 
“The Sex Sea Shore,” verses, by Mrs. M. W. Ovaris. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


give an excellent picture of the Pilot’s Monu- 
ment, erected by the New York pilots, in Greenwood 
Cemetery, in honor of the memory of a brave and gener- 


BO. CANNING 


Freeborn, drawn by our artist, Mr. 
A vay Prize Medal of the 
ufacturing Company, presented at the 


World's Fait, London. 

A fine view of the New Railway and General Traffic 
Bridge, at Dresden, a novel structure across the Elbe. 

A very beautiful picture of the Actress, Rachel, 
as she appears in the characters of aleria and Lysisca. 

A very fine illustration by our artist, Mr. Chapin, repre- 
senting the Funeral Car and Procession at the late me 
choly ceremony in memory of Mr. Clay ; one of the most 

ew York. Alsoa 


y 
by the same 
artist, showing Stewart tewart’s Marble Palace as draped for the 
solemn occasion. 
An excellent Likeness Bust of the late Hon. Henry 
= , draped in mourning, and surrounded by appropriate 


We shall present a perfect engraving of the town of St. 
Helens, Oregon Territory, drawn for us by our artist, M 
Warren. | This place, it will be remembered, is the age 
of the Pacific Steam Ship Company. 

We shall also give a finely executed picture.of a bust of 
Madame Malibran ; also a very beautiful statue of the 
same celebrated vocalist, and a picture of the tomb where 
her dust reposes. This queen of the “divine art” de- 
serves the honors she has received. 

A very correct and excellent view will be presented of 
as ¢ the ipal port of the Burman Empire. 

tic view of Boston Ravine, Grass Valley, 


California, drawn by our artist, Mr. 

A fine view of the oldest church erected United 
States, at Hingham, husetts, beet built in 
the — 1681, drawn on the spot by our artist, Mr. 


A NEW ARTICLE. 

The Charleston Courier says: “‘ We now have 
on our desk, for the inspection of the curious, a 
sample of what the Indians of the Amazon call 
‘Zamanma.’ It is the production of a tree 
growing wild in that valley, and used by its in- 
habitants for their fine textures. It somewhat 
resembles in appearance and fineness our costly 
Sea Island Cottons, but with much less strength 
of staple. The above sample was sent here by 
Lieut. Maury, U. S. N., who is now devoting 
himself to the development of the immense re- 
sources of that fertile region, with the earnest 
hope of making them subservient to the mercan- 
tile purposes of this country.” 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. Alfred Jaell has been very successful 
professionally in Albany. 
..-. Wanted, a drummer to beat time for the 
march of intellect.” 
e . The U. S. surveying schooner Active, 
was at San Francisco at last dates. 
-.+. Gen. Scott, we are sorry to say, is very 
ill with the dysentery. 
. Wm. Fenno, a shoemaker in Philadel- 
phia, cut his own thapab and died. 
. Jenny Lind has gone home to Stockholm 
with her husband. 
.-.. The Germanians are at Newport, en- 
gaged for the season. 
.-+. The coming theatrical season promises 
to be a very brilliant one in America. 
.... Acandle-maker advertises for a pair of 
snuffers for the “ light of other days.” 
..+. The Montplaisier troupe have been de- 
lighting the citizens of Buffalo. 
. New York -+has forwarded over erajeeo 
to the relief of the Montreal sufferers. 
. A block of granite from Cape Cod is 
talked of for the Washington Monument. 
. Mr. Tukey, late chief of police for Bos- 
ton, 2 now practises law this city. 
. The poor may be content, and the con- 
ented are rich. This is philosophy. 


KOSSUTH. 

This illustrious exile has at length, after a 
most brilliant career, departed from our shores, 
and the manner of his doing it has been made 
the subject of exultation and derisive comment, 
on the part of some of those presses which have 
,all along distinguished themselves by hostility to 
the person and the cause of the great Magyar. 
For ourselves, we can perceive nothing ungrace- 

ful or undignified in the step he took, to avoid 
all unnecessary and expensive display, by going 
incognito on board of the steamship, which was 
to bear him from our shores. It will be remem- 
bered that, from the first, Kossuth disdained all 
personal honors, and that he persisted in regard- 
ing the magnificent military and civic displays, 
prompted by a high enthusiasm, meeting him 
everywhere, and converting the passage of an ex- 
iled apostle of liberty into sofhething resembling 
the progress of a triumphant conqueror, not as a 
tribute to his personal merit; but as so many to- 
kens of respect for his country, and the great 
‘cause of which he was the champion. It was 
not the poor exile that was honored, he said, but 
the spirit of freedom struggling for existence. 
He was welcomed to our shores by the roar of 


| cannon, the pealing of bells, and the loud huzzas 


of a hundred thousand men. He bore this wel- 
come with true meekness and modesty. Weare 
sure that he would have preferred a less ostenta- 
tious reception. A military guard of honor at- 
tended his quarters in New York. For this, 
Kossuth has been severely censured. But this 
guard of honor was a voluntary tribute of exiles 
like himself, and he could not have declined their 
mode of testifying their regard without wound- 
ing their feelings, and laying himself open to the 
charge of unkindness; yet this simple affair of 
the guard of honor was made the basis of a 
charge of pride and aristocratic tendency in Kos- 
suth. But was he not accessible to all? Was 
not the grasp of hand as warm, and his greeting 
as kind, when he pressed the toil-worn fingers of 
the laborer, as when he touched the soft palm of 
the rich and delicately-nurtured ? 

And now he is censured because he left our 
shores without display. ‘ Ah!” say his eager 
censors, “had he embarked publicly, you would 
have seen how coldly his departure would have 
been noticed: what a contrast it would have 
afforded to the brilliancy of his reception!” It 
is perfectly safe to make such assertion. But 
we happen to know the warm hearts of the peo- 
ple of New York ; we know they are not a fickle 
race ; we know their boundless hospitality, and 
how they are ever ready to 


“ Welcome the coming—speed the parting guest ;” 


and we feel convinced that they would have come 
out en masse to pay their parting respects to Kos- 
suth, had the opportunity been afforded them. 

But the Magyar had accomplished his purpose. 
He had traversed this country in its length and 
breadth, rousing up the hearts of men by his 
fiery eloquence, awakening the warmest sympa- 
thies for the cause of Hungary, and the cause of 
universal liberty, receiving for his countrymen 
the most substantial proofs of the sincerity of 
this enthusiasm. And be it ever borne in mind, 
that Kossuth stood upon no narrow basis. He 
spoke not for Hungary alone, but for humanity. 
He beheld the glorious freedom of this country 
in no envious spirit ; he rejoiced—he exulted in 
it; and his projects for the emancipation of his 
native land embraced plans for the disenthral- 
ment of all Europe. Hence timid conservatives 

. called him a radical, a demagogue, an agrarian 
—everything that selfishness and cowardice could 
invent. We concede that Kossuth made some 

‘mistakes, and uttered some ill-considered views ; 
but in the vast multitude of speeches he deliver- 
ed, amidst the most contagious excitement, could 
he have made fewer? In forming/our judgment 
of the man, we look to the spirit of his eloquence, 
the whole tone of his career, rather than to each 
letter of his language. We believe him to be a 
sincere, true-hearted, patriotic man, gifted with 
rare talent; and we believe that the influence he 
has exerted here by his eloquence, will tend to 
strengthen our love of country, and our appre- 
ciation of the blessings of the institutions under 
which we live, 

Go.p.—The shipment of gold from San Fran- 
cisco, in the month of June up to the 18th, 
amounted to $5,350,000, without including that 
in the hands of passengers. 


burnt district in Montreal 
is one and a quarter mile wide, and two miles 


STATUE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

On the last page of the preseut number we 
present, for the gratification of our readers, a 
fine fac-simile of the famous Count d’Orsay sta- 
tuette of that old English war-horse and pet of 
royalty, the Duke of Wellington. The duke is 
represented as watching the progress of a battle. 
He holds the reins in both hands, which are in 
repose, although ready to be put in muscular ac- 
tion at an instant. In the right hand he also 
holds a telescope. The entire pose of the figure 
on the horse evinces consummate power of con- 
ception. The steed may be supposed to have 
become wearied with remaining for some time in 
one position, and is straining his legs for case, 
as he paws the ground with the off fore-one. 
This arrangement, whilst it is purely natural, 
assists the pyramidal outline of the composition. 
By the bending of the head, another great effect 
is also gained—the animal becomes subservient 
to the man; in 26-point can thé’statué re- 


garded so that the duke does not at once rivet- 


the attention, even immediately in front and be- 
low the figures. The likeness is admirably pre- 
served ; taken, of course, at the period of the 
most active campaigns in which his grace was 
concerned ; and, we understand, the resemblance 
is highly extolled by all those who can readily 
call his features, at that time, to mind. But, 
perhaps, the greatest point of excellence in this 
performanee is the talent which Count d’Orsay 
has shown in overcoming the ill effect, as regards 
elegance, usually produced by the costume of 
modern times. The duke is here habited in his 
plain military undress frock and sash—the man- 
ner, by the way, in which all statues should be 
executed,—and yet nothing can be more purely 
classical than the handling of the subject. Alto- 
gether the design is a very beautiful one, and 
our artist has done for us full justice in enabling 
us to present it to our readers in so perfect and 
beautiful a manner. 


> 


FANNING BY STEAM. 

Mr. Whipple, the daguerreotypist, No. 96, 
Washington Street, has a most admirable plan 
for the comfort of his visitors this hot weather. 
In one corner of the room, near where his pic- 
tures are taken, is placed a fan, made on the 
principle of the wind-mill, which, being set in 
rapid motion by the steam engine used in the 
preparation of his plates, gives a current of air 
equal to a strong “‘ Nor’-wester.” As one can 
imagine, this is most refreshing when the ther- 
mometer is up to 90 degrees, and not a breath of 
air stirring in the street. 


> 


Gas at Newsuryrort.— Workmen are brisk- 
ly employed in laying pipes in the streets of 
Newburyport, preparatory to the introduction of 
gas into that city. A large gas house is also in 
process of erection at the corner of Union and 
Water streets. 


A LARGE InstRuMENT.—The great organ for 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, built at a 
cost of $7000, has forty-two stops, three sets of 
keys, two octaves of pedals, and over 2000 pipes ; 
is 45 feet high, 28 feet wide, and 14 feet deep. 


InTERNAL CommunNication.—G. W. Pine 
has gone from New York with seventy men, for 
the purpose of constructing a wooden railway 
from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific, about twelve 
miles. 


> 


Grapuic.—The Evening Post says: ‘“ The 
White Mountains are, like the Niagara Falls, or 
the Tyrolian Alps, the punctuation points upon 


_ the page of nature to make pause in its perusal.” 


A Mowyvument.—A subscription paper for the 
erection of a monument to Henry Clay, has 
been started in New York. It has already been 
numerously signed, without distinction of party. 


Incrprent Romance.—A young Irish girl 
has been arrested-in New York for wearing sail- 
or’s clothes. She said she wished to go back to 
Ireland, and intended to ~ as a sailor. 


A GREAT —Mr. McAlpine has 
been employed to survey Hudson River, and as- 
certain the practicability of a ship channel to 
Albany. 


Miritary.—The New York National Guards 
have been on a visit to our city. They are a fine 
company, under excellent discipline. 


Musicat.—Ordway’s olians are doing a 
fine business at Portland, during the summer 
season. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. David Porter Pres- 
cott to Miss Ann Maria White. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. William 0. Wallace to Miss Roge 
ner Marsh, both of "Blackstone. 
Mr. Streeter, Mr. Calvin Hutchins to Miss Sa 


By Rev. Mr. Bourne, Mr. Thomas J. Young to Miss Su- 
san P. Randall, of Newbu ry port. 
By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mz. Charles G. Tilton, of Fairha- 
ven, to Miss Maria C. Fisher, of Edgartown. 
By William William Lindsey, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., to Miss Maria ley. 
At @ambridge, by Rev. Me Hoppin, Mr. Arthur L. Dev- 
ens, of Ware, to Miss Agnes H. 
At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. John P. Honnors 
to Miss Ellen E. Coomer. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Berry, Mr. Thomas Cummings, 
of Westford, to Mrs. 
uit Newbu: port, by Rev. Dr. Chapman Brooklyn, 
Capt. R. K. Jackman to Mrs. nnah G. Howard. 
by Rev. Dr. Todd, Rev, Stephen C. Strong, 
of Northampton, to Miss Myra P. Brown. 
At Brattleboro’, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Cutting, Mr. Lames 
Milla Miss Mary E Farr, both of Walpole, N. H 
At i Vt., Mr. Charles L. Johnson, of Boston, to 
ngelina Hanney, of .H. 
At Pawtucket, R. I., Mr. George W. Babcock, of Provi- 
dence, to Mrs. Patience Allen, of Cranston. 
La.. Lieut. Henry F. Maynadier, U. 8. 
to Miss Julia Barker. 
Br batts Cal., Mr. Stephen Smith, of Dartmouth, 
Mae "to Mise Mary Edwards, of Wareham, Ms. 


In this-city, Mr. John F. Pollow, 44; Miss Melissa F. 
moe, 15; Mrs. Eliza Du 
M 


ter of Mr. Silas Sweet, 10; Mrs. Caroline ©. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Jabez Hayward, 66. 
At Brighton, Daniel Kimball, Ba, of Littleton, 71. 
At Lowell, Mr. Robert Sisson, 7 
At Methuen, Mr. Jonathan ‘e 33. 
‘At Groton, Mrs. Maria A., wife of Dr. N. Smith, 24. 
At New Bedford. Mrs. Nancy Church, 74. 
At Nantucket, Mr. George Abrams, 5d. 
At South Hadley, Mr. Alden L. Graves, 29. 
At Brimfield, Mrs. Abby P., wife of Rev. J. Morse. 
At North Adams, Widow Susan Witherell, 86. 
At Sherborn, Mr. Edward Leland. 
At Chatham, Mrs. Mehitable Sears, 93. : 
At Conway, Mr. Stephen Whitney, 70. 
At Oakham, Mr. Nathan D. Bond, 54. 
At Chi , Mrs. F B. Robi , 69. 
At Hopkinton, Mr. John L. Valentine, 50. 
At Dover, N. H., Mrs. Elizabeth Alden, of Conn., $5. 
At Epping, N Mrs. Sarah Plumer, 
At Manchester, N. H., Mrs. Susan R. Barnes, 44. 
At Bath, Me. a 3 Robert Bosworth, 52. 
At Winslow, , Lemuel Paine, Esq., 75. 
At Hartford, Me. Mr. Seth Sturtevant, 93. 
At Providence, R. I., Dea. Charles Shaw, 68. 
At Lacon, Il., Mr. Ira O. Beaumont, 38. 
At St. Louis, Mrs. Louisa A. Hall, 85. 
At Panama, ‘Col. B. Green, editor of the “‘ Herald.” 


A SPLENDID 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the omestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Skettis of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 


printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it. +—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pares and avoiding all 
that is evil in itsetendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the frst of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

7 One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy 
of the PicroniaL Driwime-Room Companion, one year, 
for $5 00. 

The Deawine-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at “- eae per single copy 

Published every Sarvapar 

OLEASON, » Dggrox, Maas. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. _ 
- FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Strest, New York. 

A. et, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 

TU 2G E33, TAYLOR & CO., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. B\GLEY. 10 West Third Street, Ci eimnati. 


Subscriptions received at cither of tne above places. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ALICE BOURNE: 


—or— 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HEART. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


“OQ Gop! Let only this cup pass from me!” 

The prayer was a fervent one, and filled with 
a wild earnestness. Its low syllables—low, yet 
fearfully distinct—lost themselves in echoes 
among the dusky beams and time-worn rafters. 
They fell against the darkened roof. She who 
uttered them had faith that they ascended and 
reached Heaven. 

This fervid prayer fell from the lips of a pale 
and ghostly-looking woman, who knelt by a little 
low bed, in a forsaken garret. It was somewhat 
late in the evening, and the silver flood of & Full 
summer moon poured in through the half-opened 
window upon the floor. ‘ The street sounds rose, 
subdued and mellowed, to her ears, and saddened 
her with the fresh and green memories they called 
back to life in her heart. 

There was no other light in théapartment but 
that of the round moon. It had climbed just 
above the adjoining roofs and gables, and made 
the distant steeples and spires look like slender 
rods of silver, pointing heavenward. They, too, 
inspired the heart of the woman with fresh hope 
and new courage, for they revealed to her the 
silent realms whence all earthly hopes came. 
Her eyes lingered upon them as she glanced out 
at the window, and her heart felt a new strength 
given it. 

The woman was still quite young, perhaps not 
more than twenty-one or two. Her eyes seemed 
very large, and very much sunken. They were 
blue, likewise, and looked all the more melan- 
choly. Her hair was brushed carelessly away 
from her forehead, as if she had little thought of 
its care. A placid smile, speaking volumes of 
unwritten suffering, and disclosing miracles of 
patience, and faith, and resignation, and self- 
denying love, settled about her mouth, and added 
to the fixed melancholy that brooded like a sha- 
dow over her whole countenance. 

Upon the little bed lay a young child. Its 
years were few, and death seemed to have come 
to stop their passage where they were. It tossed 
restlessly about upon the bed until this ejacula- 
tion escaped its mother’s lips, and then, as by 
some hidden cause, lay perfectly still. 

The mother feared it had gone, and bent over 
her head to discover the truth, let it be as fearful 
as it might. Just at that instant the child mur- 
mured, as if in a disturbed sleep. 

“ Mother, shall Iever go with you to grand- 
papa’s 

It cost the smitten mother an effort to. speak. 
Her heart was rent and torn through with the 
thorns that grew thickly about the roses in her 
memory. 

“Shall we go and see grandpapa to-morrow, 
mother ?” persisted the child, now opening wide 
its eyes upon the stricken parent. 

“No, Agnes,” replied she ; “ you are not well 
enough to go to see grandpapa yet. You must 
be patient—very patient, dear ;” her eyes filled 
with tears, and she turned them up sadly at the 
moon. “ And when you get well again, perjgpps 
you may go.” 

There was a pause. The silence was like 
of death itself to the poor mother. . 

“ But shall I die, mother,” pursued the artless 
child, “so that I can never see grandmama? 
Wont I see her in heaven ?” 

The mother wept bitterly, without a reply. 
Her heart bled at every pore. 

“Why do you cry so, mother ?” asked Agnes, 
stretching out her shadowy arms to wind them 
about her mother’s neck. “I am mot afraid to 
die. Should you be afraid, mother? If I dié, 
wont you come soon, too ?”’ 

“Do not talk so, my darling !’’ exclaimed her 
mother, ina low but agonized voice ; and she 
drew her offspring tenderly to her throbbing 
breast, as if she would not again release her, 
even to the cold clutch of death. 

“But I know I must die,” still persisted the 
child, ignorant of the torture she produced. “I 
know I must die,mother. Iamsoweak, How 
bright the moon is to-night, dear mother! Does 
it shine in hereptoo ?” 

Yes, darling !” 

* And will it aljvays shine in here, when I am 
dead, till you come and kiss me in heaven‘? 
Will you come soon, mother dear? Will you 
bring grandmama and grandpapa, too?” 


At this point she began to -wander. She ut- 
tered words that were barbed to her mother’s 
heart. She went on with her innocent prattle 


for some time, and then slowly, and almost im- 


perceptibly, sunk away into a deep and dream- 
less slumber. 

The young and lovely parent sat and watched 
her quick breathing; and during those sad 
watches, she prayed. Such prayers came only 
from crushed, and bleeding, and agonized hearts. 
The deepest griefs and the most poignant suffer- 
ings only can draw them dut of the soul. 

While the child thus slept, and after the mo- 
ther had renewed her strength with prayer, there 
came visions to the eyes of the latter, as she con- 
tinued gazing out on the face of the argent moon. 

There was. a dark gulf yawning before her for 
her future; but the eyes of her soul were not 
directed thither. They were turned backward— 
backward to the past. 

She sat again beneath the screening shadows 
of the shrubbery that walled in her father’s house, 
and her heart danced with living hopes of happi- 
ness. Another sat by her side in the soft silence 
of the summer night, and he held her hand gen- 
tly in his own, and both gazed thoughtfully at 
the rising moon. Few words:were spoken, for 
their hearts were too full of happiness. They 
were betrothed. 

She had another vision,—one that caused her 
sad heart to swell almost to bursting. » 

She was standing in the little parlor of her 
quiet rural home. The white-haired minister 
was before her, speaking in his solemn and trem- 
ulous tones. On either side were the 
friends of her youth, the sunshine of” smiles 
breaking out over all their welling and rolling 
tears. It was amixed scene, in which varied emo- 
tions were visible ; but the joy loomed up much 
larger than the grief. It was a day of hope ; and 
hope always makes the brightest sunshine in the 
heart. 

She took her farewell—how strangely it all 
came up to her now !—and went out from be- 
neath her father’s roof. Yet she neither faltered 
nor feared. She leaned now upon a new arm, 
which she believed full of vigor. It was the arm 
of her youthful husband. And suddenly her 
eyes opened again. She was no longer leaning 
on the arm of her husband. She was alone with 
her child. Her husband had left her. 

The visions had fled. Her agony grew great- 
er than ever. The olden memories had added 
much to its sting. She bent down again over 
her child, and,*looking up passionately at the 
golden moon, prayed in most fervid syllables : 

“ O God! let only this cup pass from my lips!” 


A young man entered one of the many splen- 
did gambling-hells on the principal square in 
San Francisco. The time was early evening. 
The street without was filled with confusion, and 
a persevering band of music was doing its best 
to make all harmonious to the ears of those who 
frequented the place. 

The saloon which the stranger entered was a 
spacious and elegantly furnished apartment, and 
throngs of people were either passing up and 
down it, or grouped in excited squads about its 
several points of attraction. 

. Mirrors, that were measured only by the yard, 
were hung around the walls, making the light 
from blazing chandeliers blaze still more bright- 
ly, and reflecting in almost innumerable forms 
again the persons of the passers. 

Rows, too, of polished and glittering decanters 
stood ranged behind the tastefully arranged bars, 
about which were congregated from time to time 
the parties that-had been successful or the con- 
trary. 

There was a confused sound of human voices, 
of shuffling feet, ringing glasses, clinking silver, 
and rattling dice. Oaths rose thickly above all, 
and as the liuman figures hurried hither and 
thither in the glare of the gas-light, one could 
readily have believed that his eyes had at length 
fallen upon Pandemonium, 

The young man who entered this place on the 
evening in question, was freshly come from the 
mines, where he had been assiduously toiling to 
get together a stated amount of gold. He was 
much tanned by the suns that had so fiercely 
beat down upon him, and deep wrinkles, looking 
like seams, were worn in his face. His lips were 
compressed, as if he had recently entered with 
new firmness upon some fresh resolution, and 
had started to carry it out to the end. 

His eyes were dark and thoughtful. He wore 
his beard, of course, long, and his hair fell in 
long locks over his back and shoulders. 


He grasped a bag, or leathern pouch, in his 
left harid, filled with gold. It was the fruit of 
months of toil. Walking up deliberately to one 
of the places where liquor was to be obtained, 
he called, in an independent air, for a glass of 
brandy, which was given him. Laying down 
sufficient “dust” to pay for this, he forthwith 
tarned and went away among the crowd of 
gamblers. 

There was such a nest of them; there were so 
many crowds; there was so much gambling, 
such a profusion ef oaths, such jostling, and 
crowding, and deep excitement, that even this 
young man half hesitated. It was not, as he 
knew, in consequence of fear. But there was an 
indefinable something that made him halt. It 
did not, either, lead him to reflection. Would 
ithad! It did not seriously affect him at all. 
He crowded on. 

A person, dressed in the most studied manner 
of a gentleman, chanced to be sitting at the end 
of the table, and ‘seeing the stranger approach, 
knowing from his very appearance that he was 
just from the mines, accosted him in terms of 
exceeding politeness. 

The stranger paused, and looked eagerly yet 
steadily in his face. 

“ Will you play?” asked the one at the end of 
the table, running his eyes over the countenance 
of the stranger. 

“ Yes,” was his final reply, after hesitating. 

The young man accordingly sat down by the 
side of the other, and laid his bag of gold-dust 
upon the table before him. 

“ How high ?” asked the first. 

“What do you propose ?” 

“ A thousand,” was the reply. 

“Tl go it,” said the young man. 

Forthwith, therefore, they spread out their 
money, the elder in glittering pieces of gold, and 
the younger in a pile of yellow and shining dust. 
The eyes of the latter grew perceptibly brighter 
with the sight of the dazzling coin, and he brush- 


ed away his matted hair hastily from his fore- 


head, as if to get a better view. 


A settled line of determination was formed 
about his mouth, that gave him the appearance 
of a man fearfully in earnest. 

“T have got in that pouch,” said he, aloud, 
addressing no one in particular, “just five thou- 
sand dollars by actual weight. Let me see if I 
can double it.” 

“ Perhaps you can,” put in the stranger. 

“T’ll either do that,” replied he, “or I'll go 
back to the mines.” 

The gentleman looked at him with interest. 

“Yes, I'll do it,” repeated the young man. 
“When I came down here, I meant to take ship 
at once for home. Then I thought I’d just try 
my luck a little, and see if it wouldn’t stand me 
in as profitably as my labor. And here I am. 
If I lose what I’ve got, then I shall go back to 
digging again. If I gain on it, then I’ll only go 
home to my wife the sooner. I’m ready. Here 
is my pile.” 

With these words, the other began to shuffle 
the cards. They were dealt round slowly and 
with precision. They played, and the young 
man lost. 

“ Go it again ?” asked the winner, _ 

* Yes, and double it.” 

Again they shuffled, dealt, and played, and 
again the young mian lost! But this time no 
words escaped his pallid lips. He clenched the 
bag in his hands, and poured out all its remain- 
ing contents on the table. In sullen silence he 
made ready to play again. His eye dwelt fierce- 
ly on the pile of yellow gold he had just staked 
—his remaining all. 

“ Once more,” was all he said. 

Once more they went into the now fearfully 
exciting play, and the young man was beggared ! 

Merely pushing back his seat from the table, 
he reviewed the objects upon it before him. 
There was all the gold he had been toiling for 
months to accumulate. In less than an hour he 
had madly thrown it all away. 

“Will you drink ?” asked the triumphant win- 
ner, gathering up his wicked gains. 

“No; give me one more chance,” said the 
young man, glaring at him fiereely. 

“But I—” 

“ Never fear, sir,” interrupted the young vic- 
tim. “Iam not going to ask you to lend me 
funds. Here.” 

As he spake the last word, he drew out his 
hand from his left. breast. It was done with 
great deliberateness, yet it was plain to see that 
it cost him a pang. His lips compressed until 
there was no blood left in them. 


* Let me stake this,” said he. “ It’s the last, 
but it can’t bring me ill luck. If I lose that, 
then I shall certainly go back to the mines. I 
will redeem it again, too, at no very distant day.” 

The other extended his hand, and received in- 
to it a locket. He opened it hastily, and regard- 
ed the sweet and angelic countenance for only a 
moment. His face assumed a strange expres- 
sion. A pallor overspread it, followed by as 
great a flush of fevered blood. The young man 
regarded him with deep surprise. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the winner, pushing 
back from the table, and handing the young man 
the locket again. “I cannot take this. I can- 
not—I will not!” 

“ But I ask for only another chance,” 

“You shall not stand in need of -another 
chance. You shall have what I have-won back 
again. I would not keep it from her. I could 
not keep it. Take it again. Go home to her 
with it, and make her happy !” 

As the stranger said this, the young man asked 
him, in broken syllables, what he meant by this 
generosity. He was’anxious to learn the secret 
of it all. 

“She was Alice Bourne!” replied the stranger, 
in low tones. 

The young man nodded an affirmative. ~ 

“ She is now—” 

“ My wife!’ interrupted the young man. 


The night was cool and invigorating. Chill 
breezes from the north blew through the narrow 
alleys, and lanes, and courts of the town, send- 
ing refreshing sensations to the hearts of many, 
but awakening the gaunt fears of suffering in the 
hearts of many—many more. The children of 
poverty were abroad. The shadows of the night 
concealed their destitution. The deep lines 
drawn in their faces were no longer visible. 
Night threw over them as well a mantle of 
charity as of darkness. 

A single woman, young, an slight - 
cal was biasing along 
street, begging. It was apparently her first ex- 
perience in that line. The pavement was not 
more cruel and hard to her poorly protected feet 
than seemed the stony world to her heart. Her 
secret sorrows pierced her as with thorns. Anon 
she moved her lips, and threw up her large and 
saddened eyes to the moon. She let out her soul 
in prayer, for she yet had hope, so long as her 
trust was founded where the world-storms could 
not reach it to wash it my 

She turned a corner, and came —_ a passer 
—aman. It was the first time she had ever yet 
done it, but the pangs of a more irritating feeling. 
than remorse seized her, and she thought, too, o 
the helpless one dependent upon her. For the 
first time in her life, she begged for something 
with which to keep herself from starvation. fs 

“ But you are ing at a strange hour,” re- 

lied the man. ‘ How far do you live from 


ere?” 


She hesitated, and was silent. 

“You have objections? Then do not blame 
me if I have objections to assist you.” 

“QO, sir!’”’ was all she could exclaim. 

“If you are really in need of charity, you will 
be ready to show it. Show me where you 
live.” 

Again she hesitated. The stranger moved as 
if he would walk on. She grasped his arm 
nervously, exclaiming in a tone of pitiful plead- 
ing that smote his heart: 

“Come! See all I have to endure !” 

She led him the way, never once suffering him 
to keep up with her. The pace at which she 
walked was rapid and excited. They stopped, 
at length, before an old building that looked as 
if it sufficed for the use of many tenants. 

“ This is the place,” said she, turning round 
towards him. ‘‘ Will you follow me?” 

There was a tone of melancholy, or ragga 
else, in that low voice, that thrilled him. 
stood amazed and lost, as if he would linger on 
its last dying echoes, till they were all gone from 
his hearing. 

“Come!” again called 

Straightway he broke from ‘his sudden reverie, 
and wed her. Up one, two, three, four 
flights of wooden steps—steep, narrow and crazy 
—and then halted again. 

‘So high ?” asked the stranger. 

The woman, without offering. any answer, 
opened a little door before her, and went in. 

¢ stranger followed close behind her. The 
apartment was only a division of the rude garret.” 
A light was burning feebly near the chimney, 
scarce revealing anything but the grotesque 
figures that slept during the day in the dusky 
angles. She took it in .. hand, and approach- 
ed the side of a couch spread on the floor. As 
she stooped down, she nodded with her head si- 
lently to have him behold whateher own eyes had 
so often dwelt upon in sorrow. He came to the 
bedside, and bent down. ‘For the first time, the 
light revealed all to him. There was Alice 
Bourne by his side, and before him lay his sleep- 
ing child, still alive! 

e cannot describe the rest. Alice Bourne 
had been faithful to her hope. She had her hus- 
band restored to her at last! 


| 
| 
oporeente | | The ——— her hands to her eyes, and the 
hot tears rained through them, on the pavement. 
“Show me the way to your home, good wo- 
” 
man,” said the stranger. “ Perhaps 1 can do 
” 
you a service. 
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HENRY CLAY’S WILL. 

This document has been recorded in Ken- 
tucky, dated July 10, 1851. It provides that all 
children born of his slaves after Ist of January, 
1850, are to be liberated and sent to Liberia ; 
the males at the age of 28, and the females at 
the age of 25. The earnings of the last three 
years prior to their emancipation are to be re- 
served for their benefit. Before removal they 
are to be taught to read, write and cipher. Those 
who were in being previously to 1850 are be- 

*queathed to his family. The homestead, Ash- 
land, is given to Mrs. Clay during her life time, 
and at her death the proceeds divided among her 
children. Mrs. Clay is appointed executrix, and 
Thomas A. Marshall and James O. Harrison 
executors of the will, with the provision that no 
security shall be required of either. 


THE GLOBE WE LIVE IN. 

It is known as a fact in geology, that below 
the depth of thirty feet the earth becomes regu- 
larly warmer as we descend. On an average the 
increase is at the rate of one degree of Fahren- 
heit for every fifty feet. At the bottom of the 
mines of Cornwall, a depth of one thousand two 
hundred feet, the thermometer stands at eighty- 
eight, equal to high summer heat. At this rate 
rocks and metals would be melted twenty miles 
below the surface, and down in the bowels of the 
earth, several hundred miles, the heat would be 
twenty thousand times hotter than melted iron. 
Who can wonder at earthquakes, when all things 
rest on a molten sea of fire 4 

BURNS AT SIXTEEN. 

Burns, in his autobiography, informs us that 
a life of Hannibal, which he read when a boy, 
raised the first strings of his enthusiasm; and he 
adds, with his own fervid expression, that “the 
Life of Sir William Wallace poured a tide of 
Scottish prejudices into his veins, which would 
boil along them till the flood-gates of life were 

qehut in eternal rest.” He also adds, speaking of 
his retired life in early youth, “ This kind of life, 
the cheerless gloom of a hermit, and the toil of 
a galley slave, brought me to my sixteenth year, 
when love made me a poet.” 


VERY LARGE. 

Last week, says an English paper, there was 
at the Bridgewater canal-yard, Manchester, an 
enormous plank which had been brought from 
Liverpool by canal. Its dimensions were—length 
144 feet; breadth 20 inches; and thickness, 6 
inches throughout. It is of a species of wood 
known as gum wood, or African oak, and was 
imported from Africa to Liverpool last summer. 
The tree from which this plank has been sawn 
must have been of a gigantic height, probably 
not much less than three hundred feet. 

QUEER SUPERSTITION. 

A most singular superstition exists in the de- 
partment of the Indre in France, that after death 
the soul of the defunct flits about the apartment 
in which it took its departure from the body, like 
a butterfly, seeking an aperture to escape to 
heaven ; and therefore when any one is consid- 
ered in the last agonies, every vessel containing 
water, milk, or any other liquid, is removed care- 
fully, for fear the passing spirit should fall into 
it, and thus be prevented from reaching its eter- 
nal place of rest. 


KILLED AND CURED BY MACHINERY. 

It is quite a sight, visiting some of the stupen- 
dous. curing establishments of St. Louis, to ob- 
serve the gigantic scale on which they are car- 
ried on, and the new and curious contrivances 
employed in the process, by which a pig is killed, 
sealded, cut up, and reposing in salt, in the 
twinkling of an eye, so that the echoes of his last 
grunt have not well died away ere he is trans- 
muted to bacon. 


Fourts or Juty 1s New Yorx.—A corres- 
-pondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser, writing 
from New York, says: Independence Day is 
much the longest day of the whole year. It be- 
gan here on Saturday night, continued through- 

* out Sunday and Monday, and did not fairly end 


till Tuesday morning, lasting nearly 72 hours in 
all, 


CommerciaL.—There are forty-five schooners 
employed in the cod fishery from Beverly, this 
season, the aggregate tonnage of which is 8140 
tons. These vessels are manned by three hun- 
~ dred and seventy men. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Barque Oriental, 470 tons, was sold at Boston, 
lately, for $20,000. 

Mr. Wise made his 135th balloon ascension at 
Columbus, Ohio, on the 3d of July. 

All emigrants for St. Louis are required to re- 
main at quarantine five days. 

Scott did fight two duels, and challenged De- 
witt Clinton to fight another. 

There are a few women whose merits do not 
last longer than their beauty. 

Fever was raging terribly among the inhabi- 
tants and shipping at St. jr waten, June 24. 

A confectioner of Nashyille, Tenn., was lately 
killed by the explosion of a soda fountain. 

The British naval establishment on the great 
American lakes has been entirely broken up. 

Several deaths from heat have taken place in 
different parts of the country within past 
fortnight. 

Kossuth is about to publish a book to be sold 
for the benefit of such Hungarian refugees as 
need assistance. 

Emigration to Western 
Daily 
class. 

Our exchanges from all parts of the country 
a of the spirited manner in which the day of 

dependence was observed. 

Hon. Abner Hendee, of Hebron, Ct., was 
found dead in his bed on Thursday morning, the 
8th ult. 

A Cincinnati 
than six hun 
that city. 

The Boston firemen are paid. There are 513 
men in the department, and the semi-annual pay 
roll amounts to $12,568 95. 

Col. George C. Washington, of Montgomery 
county, Md., has a field of rye which averages 
seven feet in height. 

The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad now 
extends to Northumberland, N. H., on the Con- 
necticut River, 122 miles from Portland. 

In the fight between Orangemen and Catholics 
at Hamilton, Canada, Barney McPhillips and 
another person were killed, and others wounded. 

A father and mother both got drunk in Louis- 
ville ; and in his , the father killed his child, 
aged eighteen months. 

Hastings, postmaster at Millsborough, Dela- 
ware, has been holden to bail in $4000, and in 
default is committed for trial for robbing letters. 

Charles A. Jacobs, a native of Virginia, died 
June 30, the wealthiest citizen of New Orleans, 
worth a million and a half of dollars. 

The wheat crop of Indiana, and in the West 
generally, is said to be very heavy, and free from 
all blight or rust. 

We noticed handbills at the corners of the 
streets, a Francis Tukey, Esq., late 
City Marshal, as the citizens’ candidate for next 
mayor. 

Raspberriés are plenty in the New York mar- 
kets. ‘The Journal of Commerce says, that one 

ntleman is likely to realize $3000 from the pro- 
of five acres. 

An eminent connoisseur was offered, during 
dessert, some grapes. “Thank you,” said he, 
gently rejecting the dish, “it is never my custom 
to take my wine in pills !” 

While seven negroes at i m, Mo., were 
eating their dinner on the 13th ult., under a tree, 
it was struck by lightning, and four of them 
instantly killed. 

It is only seven years since the first line of 
telegraph was put in operation. Since then there 
have been fourteen thousand miles of telegraphic 
lines put up in the United States. 

The murdered body of John Alby, Jr., of Col- 
chester, N. Y., has been found in a creek in De- 
laware county. He had sold a raft of lumber, 
and was returning home with $400. 

Horses have been known to starve to death in 
New England, when their owners had plenty of 
hay and oats to give them. But they were past 
service. ‘‘ Poor old horse, let him die.” 

Jackson Vaigneur was hung at Gillisonville, 

on the 18th of Fe , 1851, by shooting 
her with a double 

“ Hasty-plate-of-soup” associations, young 
hickory clubs, candy squibs, and 
designations, are among the things of the pres- 
ent political campaign. 

The coal banks in the vicinity of Wheeli 
are on fire, and continue so, in spite of all efforts 
at extinguishment. One of the owners has lost 


Wisconsin, says the 
isconsin, was never larger or of a better 


states there are no less 
and eighty-one pianos in use in 


From present indications, the grape crop of 
Pennsylvania promises to be most abundant, and 
a prospect for a full harvest exceeds that of any 
previous year, 

The residence of the late Mr. Cooper, known 
as Hall, has been purchased by Mr. Ryck- 
man, of New York, for the moderate sum of 
$10,000. It seems strange that Mr. Cooper’s 
heirs should permit it to go out of their posses- 
sion. 

The Theatre Royal, at Montreal, was opened 
on Wednesday night week for the summer sea- 
#@son, that evening’s performances being for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the fire. Bland, 
Andrews, Conner and Mrs. Maeder, are of the 
company. 


not less than $10,000 already. . 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The English have twenty-one ships on the 
coast of Africa. 

The Spanish government has authorized 
the establishment of 200 pee 

Accounts from Rome state that Pope Pius is 
threatened with dropsy. 

The church at Esquieule in the Pyrenees was 
struck by lightning on Sunday, and two men 
were killed. 


At Bremen two young ladies, Md’lles. Meyer 
and Windermann, have just been imprisoned for 
political writing. 

The fifteenth anniversary of Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria’s coronation, was 
England on the 28th of June. 

The potato disease has been discovered in 
Queen’s county, Kilkenny and Down, and injury 
was feared should the weather continue wet. 

A tel hic message of tw words from 
London to Paris costs about oy and a 
—- The sub-marine wire continues to work 

Two ines for the Northwestern Railroad 
are now building in England, which are expected 
to run a distance of 113 miles, with loaded trains, 
in two hours. 

The number of deaths in London during the 
week ending June 26 was 990, of whom 500 
were females, and 180 were upwards of 60 years 
old ; two died of English cholera. 

The enthusiasm manifested by the Hungarians 
in presence of the Emperor of Austria, has cre- 
ated, it ap , a very disagreeable sensation 
among the Hungarian refugees in London. 

The English papers state that George Thomp- 
son has lost his election, much dissatisfaction be- 
ing expressed by his constituents at his desertion 
of his duties for an entire session while engaged 
in agitating in the United States. 

Gongia Khan, the chief dragoman of the Prus- 
sian Legation in Russia, has presented to the 
Imperial Russian Library, a translation of Vol- 
taire’s History of Russia under Peter the Great. 
It is a splendid work, the text being lithographed 
upon parchment; the engravings are by Nuran 

san Cacheni, and represent portraits of the 
Czar Peter, and other principal personages. 

It is calculated that Paris annually consumes 
strawberries to the amount of five million frances. 
Epinay, near St. Denis, sends every day, during 
the season, 500 francs worth of asparagus to 
England. Mendon, last year, sent a similar 
amount of plums every dey i and Honfleur and 
its neighborhood one million francs worth of 
melons in the course of the season. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Be timely wise rather than wise in time. 

.++» Goodness thinks no ill where no ill seems. 

.... Truth, love, and high morality are the 
same. 

.++. Never give out that which does not first 
come. 

..-. Pleasure may be a shadow, but it uses a 
heap of substance. 

.... Suspicion is q counterfeiter of truth, as 
well as falsehood. 

.-+» He who buys what he does not want, 
will want what he cannot buy. 

..-. A presentiment of coming gladness is 
the summit of terrestrial felicity. 

.++. Childhood and genius have the same 
master organ in common—inquisitiveness. 

.++. The noblest quality wherewith nature 
has endowed woman for the good of the world, 
is maternal love. 


.... At twenty-five we kill pleasure, at thirty 
we enjoy it, at forty we husband it, at fifty we 
hunt after it, at sixty we regret it. 

..+. Politeness is the outward ent of 

will; but many are the nut-shells in which, 
if you crack them, nothing like a kernel is to be 
found. 

..-. One of the sublimest things about human 

nature is thata man may guide others in the 
ath of life without walking in it himself; that 
| eine be a pilot, and yet a castaway. 

.++. Of all the impertinent wishes which we 
hear expressed in conversation, there is not one 
more unworthy a gentleman, or a man of liberal 
education, than that of wishing one’s self younger. 


.++. Onee give your mind up to suspicion and 
fear, and there will be sure to be food enough for 
it. In the stillest night the air is filled with 
sounds for the wakeful ear that is resolved to 
listen. 

.-.. It takes two to make a quarrel—just re- 
member that. It takes two to get a quarrel 
fairly going, so x yet at tongue the moment a 
storm is brewing, you without the pale 
of discord. 

.--. Unfortunately, ridicule is a weapon to 
which the vecuieting too often yield, forgetting 
that it belongs only to little and ungenerous 
minds, and that those who use it, are subjects for 
compassion rather than dread. 

.... A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, a 
thatched roof, and love; there is happiness for 
you, whether the day be rainy or sunny. It is 
the heart that makes the home, whether the eye 


rests on a pota‘o pitch or a flower en. 
Heart makes home precious, and it is only 
thing that can. 


Joker's Budget. 


“ Why is a cruel man like a peach ?” 
a heart of stone. 

The report that “ Powers’s Greek Slave ” had 
died of cholera is totally untrue. 

Say, Jack, can you tell us what’s the best 
thing to hold two pieces of rope together ?”—“ I 
guess knot.”’—Lantern. 

Why is a man with a scolding wife like Lon- 


He has 


don in the seventeenth century? He is afflicted 
with a great plague. 

The reason that the o in Dr. S—’s 
church did not play last Sab , Was caused, we 


learn, by its having a new stop put to it. It was 


added, we believe, by the deputy sheriff. 


“Has that cookery book any pictures ?”— 
“No, madam—none.”—“ Why, what’s the use 
of telling us how to make a good dinner, if they 
give us no plates?” . 

The gentleman who did not trust to his mem- 
ory, wrote in his pocket-book—“ I must be mar- 
ried when I to town.” The possibility is 
that he recollected whether he was ied or 
not, afterwards. 

A merchant, who died suddenly, left in his 
desk a letter written to one of his correspon- 
dents. His clerk, a son of Erin, seeing it neces- 

to send the letter, wrote at the bottom :— 
“since writing the above I have died.” 

Nothing was so much dreaded in our school- 
boy days as to be punished by sitting between 
two girls. Ah, the force of education! In after 
years we learn to submit to such things without 
shedding a tear. 

A traveller in a s -coach, aot famous for 
its swiftness, inquired the name of the coach. 
A fellow passenger replied: “I think it is the 
Regulator, for I observe all the other coaches go 
by it.” . 

A jailer in a Western State had received strict 
orders not to keep his prisoners in solitary con- 
finement. Once, when he had but two in charge, 
one escaped; and he was obliged, in conse- 
quence, to kick the other out of doors, in order to 
comply with the regulation. 
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VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picrortat Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and mest 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of famous Cities. and 
beautiful Villages ; of ts at home and abroad ; of 
fine Maritime Views ; in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 

of great beauty and artistic excellence, and a 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. ee eee 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News rd of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
= enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 

ustrations. 

Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 


Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 

poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 

this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 

all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 

an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
fore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 

AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 

It is generally acknow that the Frac is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No adverti ts are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neithef the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
$2 09 

One copy of the Fiac or ove Union, and one copy of the 


Pocreaiat Daawine-teon ComPaNIon, one year, for $5 00. 
i> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

All orders should be addressed. PAID, to the 
PuBLisHeR or Tas or ovr Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS copy. 

¥. GLEASOY. 
PuBLIsuER AND Proraistoa, Bogrox, 21153. 
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CITY OF DETROIT. 
Detroit, a fine view of 
which is given above, 
is one of the principal 
cities of the great North- 
west. The site of the 
city is said to have been 
occupied by Indian vil- 
lages at the period of the 
discovery of the country. 
It was visited by the 
French as early as 1610, 
and a mission was estab- 
lished among the Hu- 
rons, in its vicinity, a 
few years later, so that 
its history dates back 
even beyond the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth. It has been the 
theatre of some of the 
most brilliant as well as 
the most disgraceful ex- 
ploits recorded in the an- 
nals of the world. The 
— population of 
troit is 25,000, which 
is rapidly increasing. 
Thirty years ago, the 
entire population of the 
State of Michigan was 
less than 10,000; it is 
now about 500,000— 
When: the State shall 
becomie well settled, and 
her agricultural and 
mineral wealth fairl 
developed, Detroit wi 
take a high rank among 
the inland. cities of the 
Union. Within view of 
the city is Detroit river, 
connecting lakes Erie 
and St. Clair, one of the 
noblest streams that ever 
gave life and beauty to 
a city. Its banks are 
high, its channel wide 
and deep, bearing proud- 
ly on its bosom the com- 
merce of the t west- 
ern lakes. The accom- 
anying view is from 
dwich, on the Cana- 
da side of the river, and 
can only represent the 
lower part of the city, in 
which are located the 


premises upwards of 
nineteen hundred feet of 
dock front on the. river, 
where vessels can lie in 
wate. from 12 to 20 feet 
large freight depot, ! 

feet wide, and extending 


STATUETTE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


[See page 83, for description.) 


800 feet along the dock 
on the river ; and adjoin- 
ing this, a r de- 
t, 325 feet long and 
5 feet wide, in one end 
of which are the various 
business offices of the 
company. Belew the 
freight depot, on the 
river front, are two large 
two story warehouses. 
There is also a 1} 
warehouse, 120 feet 
60, and 70 feet » 80 
arran as to elevate 
the wheat from cars into 
bins above, and spout it 
directly into the vessel 
lying alongside of the 
ock, without handling, 
There is also in 
same enclosure a circu- 
lar engine house 130 feet 
in diameter, surmounted 
with a dome 85 feet high. 
Connected with this is a 
machine and blacksmith 
shop, 100 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and .two sto- 
ries high, where are 23 
blacksmith’s forges, fur- 
nished with blast from 
a fan run by a stationary 
engine. Adjoining these 
shops for iron work, is 
a large shop for building 
and repairing cars, 169 
feet long, 55 feet wide 
and two stories high. 
There is also between 
the two a large smoke 
stack, 18 feet square and 
150 feet high, by means 
of which:all the smoke 
of the shops is carried 
off by underground flues. 


_ The most of these build- 


ings are of brick, and 
fire-proof from without. 
Passenger trains leave 
this place twice 

day (except Sunday) for 
Chicago, running the 
distance of 281 miles in . 
about 10 hours, over one 
of the most perfect and 
best man roads in 
the United States. The 
company have commenc- 
ed running in connec- 
tion with this road a line 
of steamers to and from 
all the ports on Lake 
Erie. In the foreground 
of the picture our artist 
has placed the far-famed 
and May Flow- 
er, as she ap just 
turned from dock 
on her departure for 
Buffalo 
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extensive depots and = : 
ing to the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. 


